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THE BELL OF ST. JOHN’S. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

In a huge and smoky foundry close by the 
wharves in the town of B , agang of work- 
men were getting ready to cast the largest bell 
of the St. John’s cathedral chime. Only an hour 








stuttering idiot to watch! Is that all he can say 
for himself? Out upon such carelessness! Why, 
the boy didn’t even know enough to bawl out 
when he must have seen the furnace tumbling to 
pieces!”’ 

The master, who had more at stake than the 
men, of course felt the loss more keenly than 


they. He almost wept with mingled grief and 
retory in more, and they would let the glaring, bubbling rage. Suddenly something peculiar caught his 
metal, flowing from the huge furnace, into the eye among the debris, and he cried, in a startled 
mould, which was buried deep in the black earth voice,— 
close by. “Hallo! What’s this? What's this?” 

It was just at evening, and in the gathering He snatched up a fragment of one of the 
twilight the lurid blue flames that burst from the ih ates i W troughs which had led from the furnace to the 
top of the tall chimney, flashed unearthly gleams BE mould. There were traces of the stream of 
upon the neighboring windows and house-tops. rp SO bronze still running in it. Then the possible 

hee The scene within the foundry was weird and “ rie HEU meaning of the iron rod found in the injurede> 








almost awful. The swarthy forms of the work- 
men, partly lighted by the yellow glare, moved 


boy’s hand flashed upon him. 
“Bring me a shovel, quick!’’ he shouted. > 








about like Tartarean shadows, and the sooty A spade was put into his hands, and he began , 
beams and ponderous chains crossing, half black, nervously to heave away the hot mass that lay®, : 
half golden, under the glowing roof, recalled the piled over the bell-mould. It was a Hereulean® | 
engines of the Cyclops under Mt. tna. task, but he worked like a giant, and three or@ i 

The town-clock struck six. It was time for four of his men took hold and helped him. ‘ 


supper. All the men threw down their tools, 
and ran and put on their outer clothing. 

“Be back in half an hour sharp!’’ cried the 
forge-master. “We shall make the cast at a 
quarter of seven.”’ 

“All right, sir!’’ cried the men in response. 

“{ hear some of the town folks are coming 
down to see the work,’’ said one. 

“Yes,” said another, ‘‘and it’ll be something 
to open their eyes. There was never such a bell | 
cast in the whole State as this one will be.” 

Ina moment more only one workman and the 
master were left in the foundry. The former 
was to stay and watch the “blast.’’ He had 
brought a double allowance of dinner, and he 
would make a supper on what remained. 

“Perhaps we can get the ‘Inventor’ to stay with 


THE BELL OF ST. JOHN’S. 


| 


for machinery and mechanical experiments re- 
mained; and as he regained his bodily strength, 
he spent most of his time making small wheels 


and shafts, and putting together odd contriv- | 


ances, which he would exhibit with immense 
pride and satisfaction. 


| This peculiar trait in the young fellow gained do. 
for him the humorous title of the “Inventor.” | seized the long iron rod that stood near, and | §00n as the cheering died away 
All the men felt a great kindness for him, even | tapped the vent. 


though their manner towards him was occasion- 
ally harsh and impatient. 

Such was the person left to help watch the 
great blast for the casting of the king bell of the 
chime of St John’s. Faithfully he kept his place 








| 


| 


| 








| Brick-bats, ore, slag and ashes flew in every 
direction. Presently the master’s spade pene- 
: | trated the sand and touched something hard. 
Where was George? Was the unfaithful fellow | He stooped down. Then he leaped up like one 
still hunting for his pipe? The furnace was | half-frantic, and, plying his spade with redoubled 
bursting, with only a poor, half-idiot lad to | cnergy, tore away the remaining sand, disclosing 
guard it! | what looked like a great metallic ring. 
What could he do? He did what perhaps a| “Men,” he cried out, lifting his flushed face, 
lad in his right mind would not have dared to | “the bell is cast!” 
“Who did this?” asked every excited voice, as 


‘ | 
tushing to the mouth of the furnace, he | 


One desperate thrust with the | “Come with me, two or three of you!” cried 
sharp point up the terrible funnel—a few quick, | the.master. “I think I know who did it. 
prying strokes! Stand back, now! The confin- | miracle!” 
ing clay fell away, and the yellow-white flood| They hurried away to the home of the half- 
spurted out with resistless force. It leaped into| Witted boy, The attendant met them with her 
the clay-lined troughs, and hissed its Way, flam-| finger on her lips. 


It’s a 


nt? you, George,” said the master, laughingly, as he | before the furnace, while the man George sat | ing, down to the mouth of the bell-mould, “The poor lad is in a brain fever,” said she. 
SLL prepared to go. down at a little distance and began to eat his| “The “fool’’ had done a deed worthy of agen-| “Does he say any thing in his delirium’ 





Patxt Coy 


“Yes, where is he?” returned the man, in the 
same jesting tone. 

“He’s been round the works long enough to 
know when any thing goes wrong. Hollo, hollo, 


supper. Doubtless the latter intended to keep a 
general oversight, but he certainly made the in- 
ventor’s eyes do most of the looking. Whether 
he felt a kind of reckless trust in the instinct of 





| 


| whispered the master. 

“O, yes, he raves all the ‘time about the big 
bell-mould. ‘I hope it will fill,—I hope it will 
fill,’ he says.” 


eral on the field of battle. 

Was it too late? Every moment new fissures | 
opened in the doomed furnace. Some of the up- 
per stones toppled over. Still the metal poured 


, “1 é . a | " . : 
1, Mass. Isay! W here’s the Inventor? Come here! Ah, | his half-witted companion, or indolently conclud-| out into the mould. But the waste was great; The men exchanged glances. It was indeed 
pereree there he is!” And in silent answer to the sum-|ed that nothing wrong could happen, he was | from those gaping flaws. The pressure was re- true. The idiot had cast the great bell of St. 
t mons, a shock-haired fellow, with large gray eyes | sadly to blame for charging himself so little with | lieved by the opened vent, but the leaks multi-, John’s. Just then the physician came out. 





and a pale, vacant face, appeared from behind a 
pile of castings. 


He had on his back a gray shirt much soiled 


the important duty before him. 


Not a word was said by either watcher, and | ruin. 


only the deep roar of the furnace fire was heard 


plied continually. “Perhaps he will recover his reason by this shock 
| and sickness,” he said. 


pened.”’ 


It was art running a race with 
“Such things have hap- 


Poor “Mopus’’ stood powerless before the com- 


7. with dust, and he wore a pair of huge pantaloons, | through the vast foundry. | ing catastrophe. His knees knocked together,;: “Do you think so? Pray Heaven he may!” 
inting held up by a single suspender. George finished his supper, and sauntered into and his head swam. solemnly ejaculated the master and his men; and 
avolopesy ete “Well, Mopus,” quoth the man George, slap-| one of the tool-shops to find his pipe. “Inventor”? | A great heap of red-hot bricks and rubbish fell | they turned away, deeply moved. 

intingand ping him rather roughly on the shoulder, “sup-| sat all alone before the great blast. The one ra-| at his feet. He had barely thought to get out} Two months later the great bell hung from a 
din ant Se se got wit enough to help yell if any | tional faculty of his feeble mind enabled him to/| of the way and save his life. He heard a wild huge derrick in the lathe-room of the factory, 
1g OY hing’s the matter ?”’ 
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The young fellow looked stupidly around and 
nodded his head. 


“Then sit here and look at that furnace, and 
don’t take your eyes off.” 

The poor lad siniled, and meekly did as he was 
ordered—jnst as an obedient dog would have laid 
down to watch his owner’s coat. 

A qneer fellow was this “Mopus;” stupid 
tnongh in ordinary things to need a world of 
Watching, but withal wonderfully fit to watch a 
funace, He knew all the working of the foun- 
try, by what seemed a sort of brute instinct, 
though really his strange sagacity in this was a 
Temnant of a once bright mind. 

If any thing happened, or went on in an unn- 
= way, he wonld always notice it, and say 
What ought to be done, though he could not tell, 
Perhaps, why it ought to be done. 

Two Years before, he had been an intelligent, 
cane lad. He was the son of a designer | 

With the foundry company, and had 





always been 


comprehend what it meant, and even something | shout of human voices in the distance, then an 
of the magnitude of the enterprise that was ri- awful roar behind him, and he saw and felt him- 
pening inside those burning walls. He knew that | self pursued by surges of seething fire. Sharp, 
the furnace was full of valuable metal, and that | blistering pains pierced his flesh at a hundred 
close beside him, buried out of sight in the deep | points. The rest was all a horrible, unintelligible 
sand, was the huge mould, so soon to be filled | dream. It was as if he had suddenly sunk into 
with the precious cast. He knew and could see | the earth and been swallowed up forever. 
that all the channels for the flow of the fiery| By seven o’clock comparative quiet reigned 
liquid were ready, and that near the mouth of | again on the scene of disaster. Ruins lay every- 
the furnace stood the long iron rod that was to| where. The engines had quenched the flames 
be used when the moment came, to “Jet on’ the| that had caught the building, and the men, 
molten stream. blackened with smoke, stood in siient groups 
All this his limited thoughts took in by habit. | about the remains of the furnace. It had fallen | 
Dimly conscious that something great was soon | to pieces, and nothing was left but heaps of | 
to be done, he sat with his eyes on the furnace, | steaming rubbish. } 
absorbed and intent. Poor “Inventor,” who had been found with 
Suddenly something startled him. There was! the tapping-rod in his hand, lying on his face in 


and beneath it stood a heavy truck upon which 
it was about to be lowered. A silence fell upon 
the group of workmen as the pale face and fee- 
ble form of “Inventor’’ appeared, borne in ona 
small soft reclining chair. He had recovered 
his reason, and was fast getting back his strength. 
His large gray eyes instantly fastened themselves 
on the bell,—that splendid masterpiece, whose 
making meant so much to him. They had told 
him the whole story of the casting, and the dis- 
aster in the foundry, but it all sounded likea 
wild romance to him, 

“T remember nothing that happened,” said he, 
shaking his head with a smile. “It’s all new to 
me, all new and strange,—so strange!” 

“Yes,’’ said the master, devoutly, “it was God’s 
hand.”’ 


a slight noise, and a burning red crack appeared 
near the top of the furnace. Then another crack, 
and a scorching brick fell out and rolled to the 
ground at his feet! 

The lad opened his mouth to shriek, but so 





| 


the sand, frightfully burned, had been carried to; Every eye was turned upon the invalid. Some 
his home. | of the men felt almost afraid, it was so much 

Little was said, but the few words spoken, ut- like a resurrection to have him there among 
tered with no mild emphasis the natural wrath them, the boy they had known so long wnder- 
of the master and the hands against the man witted, now a young man keen and intelligent, 


vite allowed free access to the shops, 
ons of OTN ’ With the men and watch their work. 
‘. Xo hie day a Sreat lifting-chain broke, with 
lot ~ on iron fragment struck him on the 

»Miicting a dangerous injury. From this 


e i ‘ 
hie Partially recovered, and only partially, for 


terrified was he that the sounds stuck in his | George, whose excuses for himself only aggra- | as if changed into another being. 

throat, as if he had been in a fit of nightmare. | vated his offence. “T should like to strike the bell once,” said he. 
A thin red stream followed the fallen brick, | “See what he’s done,” said they a few days Two men lifted him up and put a small hammer 

and trickled down the furnace side like running | later, as they stood in the half-burned foundry. in his hand. 

lava. Then came another alarming noise, and a | “Five thousand dollars gone to waste in a minute! 


, thin gap half-way down the masonry let out| The best job in twenty years spoiled! The ras-| 
Teasoh was impaired. But his natural love | more of the hissing metal, 


and to mingle 





He struck one gentle blow. 
A deep, sweet, mournful tone, solemn as the 
cal, to go hunting for his pipe, and leave that. sound of distant waterfalls, rolled from the great 
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bell and echoed through the foundry. Tears 
filled the eyes of the rough men as they heard it. 

“Ah,” said the master, “there’s a hallelujah 
in that, and it may well begin here. Long may 
this bell praise God! He saved it in the ruins of 
the furnace by one wise thought in the ruins of 
a human brain. Our furnace is rebuilt, and be- 
hold, this dear boy has his reason again! The 
bell and the boy shall glorify God together!” 

“Amen!”’ murmured all the listeners. 

Then the great bell was lowered, and as the 
truck rolled away with its melodious burden, 
the boy was lifted and carried after it, and both 
went out into the sunny day together, the rough 
men standing in the doorways, waving their 
hands. 

Little “Inventor” afterwards well proved his 
claim to the title so lightly given him in his un- 
fortunate boyhood. His name is now read on 
many a bell whose matchless richness of tone his 
genius and skill in metals alone created. 


nn aa 
For the Companion. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE, 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
CHAPTER II, 

But a female seminary is not a prison, and 
Miss Tasker was not ubiquitous, hence it did oc- 
casionally happen that her pupils found them- 
selves beyond the reach of her surveillance. 

Once, in an evil hour, Miss Tasker consented 
that Lillian and her room-mate, Bettie Potts, 
should drive out in a certain old phaeton, be- 
longing to the establishment,—a long, low vehi- 
cle, capable of maintaining its centre of gravity 
under the most adverse circumstances. The 
horse which drew it seemed to be coeval with 
the phaeton, if not with the institution itself. 
At all events, he had long since forgotten the 
frivolities of his colthood, and was as sedate 
and steady an animal as heart could desire,— 
even the heart of the preceptress of a young 
ladies’ boarding-school. Altogether, an estab- 
lishment less liable to accident or adventure 
could not well have been devised. 

The route which Lillian and her companion 
chose was the romantie but secluded road which 
winds so gracefully along the margin of Goose 
Pond; Goose Pond was always a favorite resort 
of the seminary girls. Maiicious persons said it 
derived its name from that circumstance. 

And now, as our two young ladies took cog- 
nizance of the beauties of the scene,—the hum 
of insects, the twittering of birds, the lilies on 
the bosom of the water, the odor of the pines, 
and the sunlight as it stole through the boughs, 
making long, shimmering lines of light from shore 
to shore,—as they noted these things, they ceased 
to urge Methuselah beyond his natural gait, or 
much heeded if he paused to browse on the al- 
ders that grew by the wayside. But suddenly 
the stillness was broken by the short, sharp re- 
port of a rifle. 

This was Methuselah’s one weak point,—he 
hated fire-arms. Perhaps some ancestor of his 
had been killed in the war. Perhaps he himself 
had been frightened in his youth. I know not; 
but this I know,—he hated fire-arms, and the re- 
port of this rifle stirred him to the depths of his 
being. 

He pricked up his ears; he shook his head 
wildly, snorted, and even showed signs of run- 
ning away; but if he had any such intention, it 
was speedily frustrated, for a young man,—no 
other than the hunter himself,—sprang out of 
the woods and seized him by the bridle. 

“Don't be alarmed, ladies,—don't jump out,” 
eried he, 

But his counsel came too late, for even as he 
spoke both of them alighted on the ground. 

“T hope you’re not hurt?” he said. 

“T'm not,” Bettie, jumping into the 
phaecton quite as nimbly as she had jumped out a 
minute before, 

“T—I believe I'm a little faint, that’s all,” said 
Lillian. 

“Are you? 


said 


Let 
have a drinking-cup in 
young man. 

“O, no, I shall soon be better,” said Lillian, 
and suffered him to help her into the carriage. 

“I’m very sorry for the accident. Of course I 
should not have fired if Thad seen you,” said 
the hunter. 


me get you some water. I 


my game-bag,”’ said the 


“Luckily, there’s no harm done; and we're 
much obliged to you for coming to our assist- 
ance,”’ said Bettie, as she took the reins from his 
hand, and, touching up Methuselah, whose 
spirits seemed very much improved by the ad- 


venture, nodded the young man a smiling good- | 


by. 

“O, what a courageous act!’ exelaimed Lil- 
lian, who had by this time forgotten to be faint. 
“And you didn’t thank him half enough. I 
think you were positively ungracious.”’ 


THE 


ling ’twas he made the mischief,” 
coolly. 

“How can you speak so of one who has just 
perilled his life for our sakes?” said Lillian. 

“1 don’t think his life was in much peril,—or 
ours either,’”’ said Bettie. 

“It’s very well to say that, now it’s all over,’’ 


said Bettie, 


seared ?”” 


screaming. I jumped out to hold Methuselah’s 
head. I should have done it, too, if that youth 
hadn’t rushed out of the woods, and frightened 
him worse than the gun did.” 

“You may say what you please, but I shall 
always regard that young man as the preserver 
of our lives. Did you notice his eyes?” 

“Can’t say that I did. Was there any thing re- 
markable about them? Did he squint?” 

“They were a splendid hazel.” 

“IT should say they were a light blue. Yes, 
now I think of it, they must have been blue, to 
match his carrotty hair.” 

“Carrotty hair! It was a perfect auburn,—the 
shade that artists love. And as to his eyes, I’m 
sure they were hazel. 
very expressive manner, when he helped me into 
the phaeton.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he winked at 
you, I hope?” laughed Bettie. 

To this remark Lillian deigned no reply. 


Bettie. “I was only joking; and I’m sure it 
makes no difference to us what color the man’s 
eyes were.” 

“Do you know I think I never saw a girl with 
so little sentiment as you have?” 

“Luckily, you have enough for us both,’ said 
Bettie. “But see,—there are checkerberries 
growing on that bank. You hold Methuselah, 
and I’ll get out and get some. [ can appreciate 
checkerberries, if I can’t some other things.” 

In a few moments she returned, with her hands 
full of the small red fruit, which so engaged 
their attention that the subject of contention was 
dismissed for the time being. 

They had ridden perhaps a mile or twa, when 
Bettie said,— 

“How very narrow the path has become. 
afraid we’ve missed the way.” 

“What is that light gleaming through the 
trees ?”’ said Lillian. “It looks like fire. 

“It is fire. And see, there are men and horses. 
It is a gipsy encampment. Let’s turn back be- 
fore they see us.” 

But it was too late to do this; for already a 
tall, dark woman, in a broad-brimmed hat and 
scarlet cloak, stood directly in their path,—the 
sibyl of the tribe, as appeared from her words. 

“Good-evening, pretty ladies,” said she. “You 
have come to have your fortunes told, I see that 
plainly.” 

“You’ve missed it there, grandmother,’ 
Bettie; ‘for we blundered upon you quite by 
accident.” 

“In all the universe, there’s no such thing as 
accident,’’ said the sibyl. ‘’Twas fate led you 


said Lillian. 


I'm 


veal to you the secrets of the future.” 

“And can you really foretell future events?” 
asked Lillian. 

“Will the sun rise to-morrow 
woman's answer. 

“It can do no harm to try it, 
Bettie. 

“I shall know my fortune when it comes,” 
said Bettie; “and that’s soon enough. Come, 
grandmother, please stand aside, and give mea 
chance to turn my horse.”’ 

“Not till old Hagar has fulfilled her mission,” 
said the gipsy. “I see great things in store for 
you, pretty ladies; but before I reveal them, it 
will be necessary to cross your palm with 

silver.” 

| “Silver? Thaven’t a dime,—not even a five- 
| cent piece,” said Bettie. But Lillian had already 
| drawn her porte-monnaie from her pocket. 


oo 


2”? was the old 


” 


said Lillian to 





“First tell us something that has already hap- 
pened, that we may know you really have the 
| power,” said she, with her fingers on the clasp. 
| “You belong to the great house up on the 
| hill,” said Hagar. 


“You needn’t put on that injured look,” said 


said | 


to the gipsy’s camp, that old Hagar might re- | 


“He could hardly do any less than he did, see- ! 


said Lillian; “but I should like to know what | 
made you scream and jump so, if you were not 


“I didn’t scream; ’twas you who did the | 


He looked at me in a} 


| 
| 


YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


known hin. Buthe l ws yeu. He watches 
for you always. O, thete’s a grand fortune be- 
fore you,—love, riches, honor, and long life.” 

“Is that all?” asked Lillian. 

“And it not 
prophetess. 

“When shall I see him again?” asked Lillian, 

“When you little expect it,” said Hagar. And 
raising both hands above her head, she uttered 
these words, in a kind of solemn chant: “Re- 
turn, return, O, Shulamite, return, return that 
we may look upon thee!’’ then vanished into 
the woods. 

“Quite a dram: 
served Bettie 


is enough?” answered the 


ttie performance, that last,’? ob- 
s she turned Methuselah’s head 
homeward. 

“Wasn’t it impressive?’ 
“And it was curious, too, her saying that he 
knew me, although I didn’t know him. Of 
course I don’t believe in fortune-telling; but 
taken in connection with our adventure this 
afternoon, it was a curious coincidence.” 

“O, that’s the way the cat jumps,” said Bettie, 
laughing. 

(To be continued.) 
10> 
BURNS. 
I’ve stood beside the cottage hed 
Where the Bard-peasant first drew breath, 
A straw-thatched roof above his head, 
A straw-wrought couch beneath. 





And I have stood beside the pile, 
Ilis monument,—that tells to heaven 
The homage of earth’s proudest isle 
To that Bard-peasant given! 
sid thy thoughts hover o’er that spot, 
lboy-minstrel, in thy dreaming hour; 
And know. however low his lot, 
A Poet’s pride and power. 
Fitz GREEN HALLECK. 
——— 4 
For the Companion. 


PEG’S DEATH. 

It was a bleak November day, with a piercing 
wind that seemed to have come far over the sea 
from the regions of icebergs and perpetual snow. 
It made the Broadway belle shiver beneath her 
furs, and painted her cheek,—yes, and her nose, 
too,—with carmine. It nipped the toes of the 
shoeless gumin; but he was used to it, and only 
laughed and ran the faster. It dispersed the do- 
nothings wont to stand in knots at the street- 
corners, or in front of the bulletin-boards, and 
perhaps thereby prevented Officer Keller from 
having “a row’? on his hands by-and-by. It 
made that officer himself button his overcoat 
more closely over his broad chest, though it 
failed to move him in the least degree from that 
steady pace which beseemed his profession, or to 
interfere in any way with the discharge of his 
duties, as was evident from the fact that he 
stopped to investigate that heap of rags on some- 
body’s doorstep. It would take a stronger wind 
than that to blow dust into Officer Keller’s eyes! 

At first he looked keenly at the heap of rags; 
then he thrust his staff into it. There was 
something more than rags there, for a low moan 
was the result. He stooped down, turned back 
a few fluttering tatters, and saw the ghastly, 
sunken, and apparently death-struck face of an 
old woman. But there was still some life re- 
maining; for when the officer addressed her, she 
tottered to her feet. 





“You needn’t arrest me,—I ain’t a thief; but 
I'm starving—starving!”’ 

“Poor woman,—I don’t know about your be- 
ing a thief, but it’s plain enongh you're starv- 
ing,” said he. “Just come along with me.” 

““Where’ll you take me? But I don’t care. I 
can’t be no worse off,’’ she said, and walked 
feebly along by the the policeman’s side,—so 
feebly that she must have fallen but for the sup- 
port of his strong arm. 

Fortunately, the station to which he was tak- 
ing her was not far away, and when they had 
reached it, the first thing this official Samaritan 
did, was to get her some food, which she de- 
voured more after the fashion of a wild animal 
than a human being. Not till she had satisfied 
the cravings of hunger, did he ask her any 
questions, and then he could get little from her, 
excepting that her name was Ferguson, and that 
she “hadn’t no home in particular.” 

“Tt don’t make much odds what she is,” said 
Keller; “it’s a case for the doctors, not the po- 
| lice.” And he accordingly took her to the 

hospital. 
| Her strength was now exhausted, and she was 





| “It wouldn’t take a prophet to tell that,”’ said | immediately undressed and placed in bed. The 


| Bettie, laughing. “Try again.” 

| But Lillian, seeing that the old woman's 
;countenance grew dark, gave her a piece of 
money to avert her anger, and then extended her 
hand for inspection. 

“You have an adorer,” said 
waiting for you. You may encounter 
tion, but never heed it. Be patient; 
,; come round right in the end.” 

“Have I met him?” asked Lillian. 


she. 


all will 


“You have met him, though you may not have | gathering up her cast-off garment, with the! enteenth consin, never before heard 


| attending physician then examined his patient, 
and pronounced her in the last stage of con- 
| sumption. Exposure and hardship had done 
their work. 

“LT believe my heart she’s dead now,” said the 


“He is nurse, 2 moment after, looking intently at the | it is probable that she would have gone 
opposi- | still, white face. 


This remark caused Mrs. Ferguson to open her 
| eyes, as if to repel the imputation, and the first 
| thing she saw was an attendant in the act of 


answered Lillian. | 
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‘purpose of carrying it from the room. The 

sight recalléd the spirit which had scemed to pe 
| Slipping away, and with a wild shriek the olq 
| Woman sprang from the bed, and clutched the 
| tattered gown as if it had been the robe of q 
| queen, instead of a mass of filthy rags. At 
|every attempt to take it from her, she uttered q 
| ery, and grasped it still more firmly, 
| “Crazy as a loon!” said the nurse, 

“Let her keep it,” said the doctor. 
| worth while to trouble her. 
| morning, any how.” 

“There, there,—keep it,” said the nurse, 
| “Nobody shall have it. Pah! J wouldn't touch 
| it with the tongs,” turning to the doctor, with 
grimace. 

So Mrs. Ferguson was lifted into bed again, 
and soon fell asleep with her treasure in )e; 
arms. 

“Can’t I carry the nasty thing off now” 
asked Suky, the attendant who had been so up. 
ceremoniously interrupted in her first attempt, 
and who had regarded the whole performance 
with unmitigated disgust. 

“Yes, if you can get 
| Turpin. 

But no sooner did Suky lay hands on it, than 
Mrs. Ferguson's eyes opened as if she had been 
an automatic doll, and Suky the one to pull the 
string. 

“O, lordy! don’t she look awful?” said Suky, 
starting back. “It’s just like having dead folks 
look at you.” 

“She’s about as good as dead, so it isn’t worth 
while to worry her. The dying do take odd yo- 
tions, but this is about the oddest I ever did see, 
I suppose she thinks we’re all in a conspiracy to 
rob her,” said Nurse Turpin. 

“She can’t take the old thing with her, any- 
way,” said Suky, with a cheerful little laugh, 
“Pll come and get it in the morning.” 

Suky was as good as her word. And when 
the morning sun looked in at the hospital win- 
dows, she and the nurse met again at Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s bed-side. The old woman was lying 
precisely as she had been the evening before— 
precisely as she had lain all the long night. The 
eyes seen through the half-closed lids still seemed 
to be watching against intruders, and the skinny 
fingers still clung to the tattered garment; but in 
those eyes there was no speculation, and the fin- 
gers had stiffened in death. She had gone, and 
left her treasure behind. As Suky had said, 
“she couldn’t take it with her,’’ which is true of 
much that we prize here below. 

When the old gown was wrested from that 
last chill grasp by Mrs. Turpin and Suky, euri- 
osity moved them to examine it somewhat 
closely, to see if there was any thing which 
would account for the strange vagary of Mrs. 
Ferguson. 

“Not so crazy, after all!’ exclaimed Mrs. Tur- 
pin, as she drew a handful of silver and copper 
| coin from a pocket inside the waist. 

“The old miser!” cried Suky, as she came up- 
on another pocket also filled with hard cash. 

Of these receptacles there were not less than a 
dozen, all filled with money, much of it in bills 
so old that they crumbled at the first touch. 
The whole amount was some four hundred dol 
lars, and it was this for which she had endured 
cold, hunger, and hardships of every description; 
this which had proved stronger than the bope of 
heaven, or the fear of hell; this for which she 
had waged war even with the King of Terrors. 

“Poor, wretched, degraded piece of humanity!” 
apostrophized the physician, when contemplating 
the sad and humiliating spectacle. Yes, pool, 
wretched and degraded; yet humanity is vastly 
alike in all conditions of society. Have we not 
all read of the brilliant and world-renowned ac- 
tress, who, when she knew that death was ap 
proaching, called for her casket of jewels, and 
died with her last gaze fixed upon them? 

And now Mrs. Ferguson lay stiff and stark. 
Her treasure was in the hands of strangers, and 
Suky might work her will with the cast-off 
dress. What she did was to put it in the fire 
where the beneficent forces of nature quickly 
cleansed it from all impurity, and sent its more 
ethereal part flying heavenward—by way of the 
kitchen chimney. 

If Mrs. Ferguson’s ghost was a witness to the 
scene transpiring around her mortal remains, | 
wonder what it thought of it? 

The question which now arose among the hos 
pital authorities was, Who should fall heir to her 
money? for even so small a sum might not be 
disposed of without the sanction of law. Had 


| Mrs. Ferguson been the pauper which she re dl, 
to hel 


“It isn't 
She won't live til] 


it,” answered 


Nurse 





| grave without a mourner; but there is nothing 
| like a little money to facilitate the discovery 
| one’s next of kin. Advertise for the nearest he't 


| of a deceased millionaire, and straightway 4 rs 
of, wi 
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emerge from the deserts of Arabia or the jungles 
of Hindostan. 

In this case, the heir was found in the purlieus 
of New York, and. was no less a person than 


Mrs. Ferguson’s husband. Conducted by Officer | 


Keller, he came to the hospital, attended his 
wife’s funeral as chief mourner, and even shed a 
few maudlin tears over her remains. He was 
also heard to pay this touching tribute to her 
memory: 

“Well, she’s gone, poor critter! No doubt it’s 
all for the best; I don’t feel to complain. And 
she was an uncommon hard one to deal with, 
though Isay itas perhaps shouldn’t. Sometimes 
[had to cook my own victuals months together, 


while she Was roaming about the streets. Peg 
yas a good-looking gal once. You wouldn't be- 


lieve it, would you, gentlemen? Who'd ’a’ 
thought of her saving up such a sum of money! 
I'm sure you’ve done the honor’ble thing, hand- 
ing it over to me, and I wish you well. We had 
our tiffs, Peg and I did, but she was my lawful 
wife after all. Good-day, gentlemen.” 
Exit Mr. Ferguson. 
SS 


For the Companion, 


AN UNFORTUNATE SHOT. 

Iam not a second Nimrod, and never was. I 
mean by this that I never was one of those truly un- 
fortunate persons who are always uneasy unless 
they have a shot-gun or rifle in their hands, and are 
wading through great marshes, or tramping dense 
forests, bitten by mosquitos or black flies, and 
prematurely wearing themselves out by insane 
efforts to find something to shoot at, 

Still, [think I may truly say that no person loves 
sport better than I do; and thus it came that I al- 
lowed myself to be persuaded into joining an excur- 
sion to the north shore of Lake Superior, ostensibly 
oapleasure-trip, but in reality for the purpose of 
hunting caribous, 

Now I never had known much about caribous, but 
supposed they were a kind of American reindeer,— 
an immensely large animal, found in the wilds of 
British America. I knew their skins were highly 
prized by denizens of the Northern country on 
account of being impervious to cold or snow. I 
knew, also, that although the flesh of the animal 
was both dry and tasteless, it possessed a streak of 
fat,about three inches thick, extending the entire 
length of the back, called depouille, which, with the 
narrow, is esteemed far preferable to butter. 

Other than this, I knew nothing. I don’t know 
mach more now; but what I have learned in addi- 
tion has been taught me by sad expertence, 

To this day, I don’t really know what I wanted of 
acaribou’s skin, or why I desired to taste the mar- 
row of a caribou’s bones; but Ido know that in at- 
tempting to accomplish these two apparently simple 
things, I nearly lost my life, and can’t meet one of 
the friends who was with me on the excursion, 
without hearing the question asked,— ‘Have you 
been caribou-hunting, lately ?” 

Let me give you the history of the trip, and then 
you can see for yourselves why I dislike the 
question : 

One beautiful morning in August, 1870, a party of 
three gentlemen might have been seen sitting on the 
broad veranda of the Chippewa House, at the Saut 
St. Marie. They were discussing the project of a 
pleasure excursion to the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, An hour later, the same party could have 
been found in close consultation with an old Chip- 
Pewachief, named Ke-ga-de-sa. His name will be 
tecognized by many who have visited the Lake Su- 
perior country, as he was known as one of the most 
noted hunters and guides in the lake region. 

The result of the conference was apparent the 
following day. Upon the arrival of the little Cana- 
dian steamer Algoman, the same party were ob- 
served superintending the embarkation of a Mack- 
inae boat and two birch-bark canoes, also rifles, 
fishing-rods, camp equipage, &c. 

The shrill steam-whistle soon called “all aboard ;” 
the bell rang, and the boat passed through the ship- 
caval, around White-fish Point, and turned its prow 
‘othe north. We were at last fairly under way for 
Fort William, one of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Compa- 
1y’s ports, three hundred miles distant, at the mouth 
of Kaministiquia River. 

It was at this place that my troubles began. 
While two of my friends decided to visit Current 
River, a stream about three miles away, to fish for 
‘out, T concluded to remain at the post, accepting 
‘he hospitality of Maj. McIntyre, the agent, who 
\indly offered to show me the many curiosities about 
‘Ne fort. Tenjoyed this very much, and had it not 
seen that my evil genius tempted me to stroll to the 
mouth of the river where the canocs lay that we 
‘ad brought with us from the Saut, all might have 
been well, ; 

AsTexamined the canoes, reposing side by side, 
~~ looking exactly like two great white fish, I could 
oes admire the wonderful manner in which the “un- 
‘Wored savage” had combined strength and sym- 


me “t s : : 
try with buoyancy in their construction. Then I| 


note of the ease with which the 
he 


nil 


*ndians placed 
™ upon their shoulders, and carried them for 





‘ountry. Then I concluded to lift one. 


“ow if my experiments had ended here, no possi- 
“charm could have arisen. But as I looked at the 
“at, rapid stream, flowing so silently by, the 


Wi 






*S across the many portages that are found in the | 


| tiquia, Ihad not the least doubt of my ability to 

| manage the canoe with ease; so without hesitation, 

| I placed it in the water, and seizing a paddle, sprang 

| into—no, not into, but through, the ridiculously frail 
craft. 

If the readers of the Companion have never at- 
|; tempted to stand on the bottom of a swift-running 
stream of water, at least six feet deep, with seven- 
teen feet of birch-bark canoe around their waist, 
they can really have no idea of the unpleasant pre- 
dicament in which I found myself immediately after 
my leap. I could neither “touch bottom” nor 
swim, suspended in the canoe as Iwas. Thecurrent 
was rapidly drifting me towards the green waters of 
the lake, whose white-capped waves I saw tumbling 
in upon the shore. 

What should Ido? What could I do? 

I'll venture to say I did just what any one else in 
my situation would have done. I halloed most 
lustily for help. Ina very short time,—it seemed to 
me an hour at least,—I saw two or three Indians 
running towards the other canoe, that still lay where 
T heartily wished mine laid. 

They launched the canoe, sprang lightly into it, 
without going through it, and swiftly paddled 
towards me. Upon reaching me, they quietly seized 
the prow of my canoe, and towed me to land, just 
as they would have done a shipwrecked hulk, laugh- 
ing as they did it. 

When I reached the shore, I was very wet, very 
ill-natured, and very confident that if I lived a 
thousand years I would never enter a birch-bark 
canoe again. But I did, nevertheless, and within 
two weeks,—nor have I ceased to regret the fact to 
this day. 

My friends returned that evening with a fine lot of 
brook trout; they said seventy, and I have no reason 
to doubt their word. I saw nine of the fish, that to- 
gether weighed forty-two pounds, and were present- 
ed the next morning to Maj. McIntyre. 

When old Kegadesa saw the grievous rent in his 
canoe, he looked at the shell and then at me, witha 
stern face, and said, ““Waugh!”’ and set himself to 
work mending it,—with a very poor grace, I 
thought. 

On the following day we set sail in our Mackinac 
boat, with the intention of coasting the shore back, 
towards the Saut. But it is not my purpose to tell 
you of our visit to Thunder Cape, a magnificent 
promontory of rock, thirteen hundred and fifty feet 
high; of the quantities of siskoit and Mackinac 
trout that we caught with our trolling-lines, as we 
sailed along the picturesque shores; of our visit to 
Isle Royal, and our search for precious stones; of 
the wonderful aurora borealis, that made our night- 
ly camps as light as day; nor of the manner in 
which the Indians smoked and dried our trout, for I 
must hurry on to Neepigon Bay, upon the shores of 
which I was to have my first experience in hunting 
earibous. 

We were six days in reaching the mouth of this 
lovely expanse of water. For two days we sailed up 
its bold and rocky shores. Then came the forest, 
vast, illimitable and grand. 

While a portion of our party spent their time in 
hunting caribous, I searched for amethysts, green- 
stone and agates, or amused myself in fishing from 
the rocks, and on the afternoon of the fourth day 
one caribou only had been killed, by the joint efforts 
of the party. 


to me (I don’t know why it did) that I would go 
earibou-hunting myself in the Mackinac boat. 

I spoke to Kegadesa about it, but he absolutely 
refused to entertain the thought for a single mo- 
ment, assuring me that I “could make hunt” in per- 
fect safety in one of the canoes, if I would but follow 
his instructions. 

It was not without many misgivings that I finally 
concluded to make the venture. I almost held my 
breath, as I stepped into the little boat that lay bob- 
bing as lightly on the surface of the water as a cork. 
I accomplished the feat in safety, and seated myself 
in the prow, flat upon the bottom, in obedience to 
Kegadesa’s orders. Then he, with his paddle, 
leaped lightly in near the stern. 

Under the impetus received from the chief's strong 
arm, we skimmed swiftly over the surface of the 
beautiful bay. The water was so still that it seemed 
like a huge mirror, and with its reflection of the 


clouds over our heads, I could scarcely persuade 
myself that we were not in a land of enchantment. 

I even finally admitted to myself that there was a 
sort of fascination in gliding so noiselessly and 
quietly over the mirrored surface beneath us, that 
could not be obtained in the more clumsy but com- 
modious Mackinac boat, even though I did not dare 
to move, through fear of tipping over. 

Thus mile after mile passed, until late in the after- 
noon; then a quick, sharp—sh—from Kegadesa’s 
lips called my attention to him. He was inclining 
his head as though listening attentively. 

The next moment there was a sound of crackling 
underbrush, and an instant later I saw the top of a 
thicket, some three or four hundred yards from us, 
near the shore, violently shaken, as if something 
was trying to force its way through to the water’s 
brink, 

The Indian crouched low in the bottom of the 
canoe, making a motion for me to do the same. At 
the risk of tipping the frail egg-shell bottom up- 
wards, I made an effort to draw myself into myself 
still further than I was, while by an almost imper- 
ceptible motion of the paddle, the Indian sent the 
light craft still nearer the shore. 
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YOUTH'S 


Early the following morning, it suddenly occurred | 


dense forest on the one side, and the light, fleecy | 








, and I trust a wiser man. 


COMPANION. 


was, was approaching the water. Now we were 
within two hundred yards of the spot. 

By an almost superhuman effort I raised myself 
upon one knee, without tipping over the canoe; by 
another tremendous exertion, I brought my rifle up 
and cocked it. 

Silently and stealthily we glided on each moment 
nearer the spot, when suddenly the branching 
antlers of a large caribou forced asunder the thick 
underbrush not a hundred yards from us. 

I saw the creature hesitate, as his eye caught sight 
of us, as though endeavoring to comprehend the 
situation, Without waiting for the word from Ke- 
gadesa, conscious only of a splendid, easy shot, I 
raised my rifle to my face, and taking careful, de- 
liberate aim—fired. 

I was aware that the Indian uttered a most em- 
phatic “Waugh!” as I fired. The next instant I 
was going down in about twenty feet of very cold 
water. My impression, while under water, was that 
this time I had stepped clean through the bottom of 
the canoe; but when I rose to the surface, I caught 
a glimpse of it, bottom upwards, and Kegadesa at- 
tempting to right it. 

I didn’t even offer to assist him, but swam directly 
towards the spot where I expected to find the 
caribou, 

When I reached the place where he was, he wasn’t 
there, nor were there any marks in the vicinity to 
show that he had been wounded, although I am 
quite confident that I hit him. 

A few minutes after, Kegadesa came walking 
slowly down the pebbly beach, pushing his canoe 
before him. As he approached he shook his drip- 
ping queues, and stopped for a moment to pour the 
water from his rifle-barrel, and exclaimed, indig- 
nantly,— 

“Waugh! No good shootee, too much tippee, rifle 
gada!”” 

I at once realized that my new hundred-dollar 
rifle lay in the bottom of the bay. 

We finally regained the paddle, and with it Kega- 
desa paddled me back to camp, a sadder, wetter, 
Atany rate, [haven’t been 


; caribou-hunting, nor have I attempted to board a 





birch-bark canoe, since. 


AN ESCAPE. 


George Percy belonged to one of the mountain 
settlements of Virginia. On a moonlight night in 





| September he went out with gun and dogs to hunt 
| opossums. 


While he was climbing a tree, axe in 
hand, to dislodge some unwilling game, a big black 
bear, disturbed by the dogs, ran up directly behind 
him,—and there he was! 

Here was a pretty situation. Up a tree, with a 
snarling bear between him and the ground. Fora 


| few minutes George gazed in horror at the animal, 


who, slightly growling at the dogs, which now sur- 
rounded the root of the tree, seemed to interpose a 
terrible obstruction between him and all that was 
dear upon earth. 

After experiencing the terror of not being able to 
get down, his next thought was, the bear might be 
able to get up. In fact, there was nothing on earth 
to prevent him if he felt so inclined. 

In a little while, however, George’s extreme fright 
passed away,—for he was quite a brave boy,—and he 
put himself astride the limb he had stood upon, 
with the axe in both hands, prepared to kill the bear, 
or at least to try to do so, should he attempt to ascend 
the tree. Although he tried to move with as little 
noise as possible, the bear heard him, and turning 


| his head round, looked straight up at him. 


| 


George thought that never before in his life had 
he seen such ugly eyes. The bearseemed astonished 
at finding that he was not the only occupant of the 
tree, and ceasing to pay any attention to the barking 


| dogs, he gazed steadily at George, without, how- 


| 
| 





an struck me that it would be sport to “paddle the solitude of the forest. We could plainly sce by | P 
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| pocket. 
Not asound but the cracking of brush disturbed | 


ever, making any attempt to go up to him. 

For some time the situation continued thus, George 
sitting with the axe in his hand, ready for a blow, 
and the bear, with his head upturned, watching him 
with the greatest interest. 

The North American black bear will seldom attack 
man unless brought to bay, although he is a very un- 
pleasant companion when really at close quarters. 

George knew this, and consequently began gradu- 
ally to give up the idea of the bear coming up the 
tree. The question in his mind now became, “How 
shall I get down?” 

One thing was certain, he could not climb over the 
bear. Therefore the bear must be made to get down 
first. How to manage this was a question indeed, 
If the dogs would but go away, perhaps the bear 
would vacate the premises of its own accord, but 
they maintained a continual barking and howling. 

Things went on in this way for half an hour or so, 
although George thought it must be nearly mid- 
night. At last, in wondering what on earth he 
should do, he happened to remember some matches 
he had in his pocket. Perhaps the bear did not like 
fire. 

Happy thought! Putting his axe in acrotch of a 
limb above him, where he could easily get it if he 
should need it, he lighted a match on the heel of his 
boot, and after letting it burn for a few seconds, 
dropped it on the bear’s head. 

That worthy animal gave a distinct start and grunt, 
and shifted his position a little. Then George 
dropped another, but it went out before it reached 
the bear. This was the fate of the third and fourth. 

As he had but a few more, he thought of an econ- 
omical plan. He had a piece of newspaper in his 


bear. But the paper was not heavy enough to fall 
straight, and so George put an old knife, the only 
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it up, lighted it, and dropped it fairly and squarely 
on the bear's back. 

The blaze was so large that the animal’s hair 
caught fire, and George said that the flame for an 
instant seemed to shoot along his back. 

The old bear wanted no more of that fun. Turn- 
ing quickly around, he slipped backward down the 
tree in less time than it takes to tell it, and, witha 
bound, was off in the bushes, with all the dogs in 
full cry after him. 

George dropped his axe, and went down the tree a 
very little slowerthan the bear. He never stopped 
running until he got out into the open fields. Then 
he whistled long and loudly for the dogs. Pomp 
came back first, and then Rover returned limping. 

Bill never came back. It is likely he suffered 
death for too much bravery. 


+o - 


LONDON STREET CRIES. 





“MACKEREL!” 


The streets of old-time London swarmed with ec- 
centric characters, who will ever live in classical 
English literature, but of whom little is seen at the 
present day. 

It is difficult to understand many of the passages 
in the works of Ben Jonson, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
or any of the early English writers, or even to appre- 
ciate the evasive and many-sided humor of Hogarth’s 
familiar pictures, without some knowledge of these 
whilom street people. The fish-wives, ale-wives, 
costard - mongers, “Buy a broom’? men, chimney- 
sweepers, tinkers, Savoyards, horn-men, lavender- 
women, and a multitude of other odd street person- 
ages of old London, figure in all literature, history 
and biography, novels and poetry, from the gay days 
of the Plantagenet Kings to the palmy reigns of the 
Georges. 

Most of the street characters of old London cried 
their business, wares or trades. Hence, the princi- 
pal thoroughfares were alive with harmonious or 
discordant noises. The fish-wives, orange-women, 
chimney - sweepers, broom-men, costard - mongers, 
vied with each other in the sharpness or loudness of 
their cries, though each trade had a tone, inflection, 
or musical key peculiar to itself, like the call of the 
coal-men and old-clothes-men of the present day. 

The shopkeepers also used to cry their wares from 
their wide doors and windows; but their shops were 
not of the modern fashion of plate-glass windows, 
carpeted floors, and blazing at night with a splendor 
that outshines the glories of an eastern palace. They 
were rude booths, the owners of which bawled as 
loudly as the itinerant peddler. 

In 1628, Alexander Gell, a bachelor of divinity, was 
sentenced to lose his ears and to be degraded from 
the ministry for giving his opinion that Charles I. 
was fitter to stand in a Cheapside shop, with an apron 
before him, and cry out to the passers-by, “What 
lack ye?” than to govern a kingdom, which sentence 
gives us a unique view of the Cheapside storekeepers 
of the time. 





“RUY A BROOM?” 


With unpaved streets, and no sound of coaches to 
drown any particular sound, we may readily imagine 
the din ef London streets four centuries ago, pro- 
duced by all of this vociferous demand for custom. 





He would light that and drop it on the | 


The chief body of London retailers were then liter- 
H ally nothing but peddlers, and the highest station of 
| buyers and sellers was that of stall-keeper. The 
streets of trade much resembled a modern country 
fair, and the loudest voice did much to secure cus- 
tomers. 
One of the earliest street characters that figures in 
| English literature is the rush-man, whose calling 
| Was somewhat poetical. His cry was, ‘Rushes 
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rushes for the floor. The orange-women began | around them a great crowd wherever they ap-! pecially authorized by the State. This is true | 


to figure in the street soon after that luscious 
fruit was introduced into the kingdom by Walter 
Raleigh. 

Her cry was, “Fair lemons and oranges, or- 
anges and citrons!”’ 

The trade of these people increased from the 
chivalric times of Elizabeth, and there are now 
consumed in London about two 
fifty million of oranges every year. 


hundred and 
The orange- 
woman became a barrow-woman at the end of 
the last century. 
“As T walked through the Strand, so cheerfui and gay, 


I met a young girl a-wheeling a barrow, 
‘Fine fruit, sir,” says she, ‘and a bill of the play.’” 


The cries of “Fair oranges!’’ are no longer 
heard, and the barrow, laden with golden treas- 
ures, no longer is wheeled through the Strand. 
The orange-woman now stands upon the edge of 
the pavement, poising a basket in such a way as 
to present the least impediment to the passen- 
Lers. 

The old-time fish-wives were odd characters; 
fat, garrulous and jolly, though jealous of each 
other’s occupation, thus giving rise to the term, 


siingsgate, implying ribaldry, or fish-wives’ | 


talk, Their old-time ery was,— 


“Mackerel alive, 
Alive, ho!”’ 

In the seventeenth century it was “New mack- 
erel!’? The fish-wives are no longer seen in the 
great thoroughfares. In Tottenham Court Road, 
indeed, which still retains the character of a 


market, they stand in long rows as the evening | 


draws in, with paper lanthorns stuck in their 
baskets, and there they vociferate as loudly as in 
the old time. | 


| 
| 


| 





“oO RARER sHow!” 


The costard-nonger — the apple-seller of old 
London, but now a sort of travelling shop-keeper, 
—is still seen, and his ery is still heard as noisy 
as ever in the streets. He bawls so loud, even to 
this day, that he puts his hand behind his ears 
to mitigate the sensation which he infliets upon 
his own tympanum. 





He usually carries his 
wires ina donkey cart, and may be seen stand- | 
ing before the half-open door, as the dingy ser- | 
vant-maid cheapens 2 bundle of cauliflowers. | 
His cries are various, and somewhat original in | 
pronunciation: 

“Ripe coweumbers!” “Any baking 
“Ripe ’speragus!”? &e, 


The “Buy a broom’”’ 


oy» 


pears ° 


men—which the old song 
and waltz not untrequently call to mind—belong | 
to a class of street characters w!.o have mostly 
disappeared, He was a sturdy fellow, with a| 
lusty voice, and presented a novel appearance 
with his stock of brooms on his back. His usual 
ery was “Old shoes for some brooms!” 


| 





The Savoyards, who figure in many old books 
and stories, ave also gone. 


They were travelling 
musicians and showmen, who exhibited dancing 
bears, monkeys, white mice ,and other curiosities, 
which were heralded under the name of “raree 
show,” asort of modern menagerie and cirens at 
the starting point. Of course they were the 
prineipal wonders of idlers and children, and 
Were sire to make a great noise, and gather 


| was followed by the startling intelligence it her- 


| dispatch. 


| tional hundreds of doctors of divinity and doc- 


| leges of the country. 


| pends the letters, M. A., or D.C. L., or LL. D., 


| or silly pride. 


| put the two words together, and say that it is 


| cover the origin of college degrees have traced 


THE YOUTH’S 


peared, 
; ‘The useful knife-grinder still rings his bell, | 
| but the old-time tinkers, whose well-trained 
| lungs once made the streets resound, have gen- 
erally disappeared, The latter, as pictured by 
the old ballad, used “to roam the countries 
around,” crying, “Old brass to mend!”’ 

The tinker was a very odd-looking personage, 
with his leather apron, and a kettle not unfre- 


quently hung over his shoulder, He was es- 


pecially welcome in country homes, and figures 
tales of the merry English 


in old ballads and 
| yeomanry. 
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“GREAT NEWs!” 


Any great news in old London was proclaimed 
by the horn-men, whose exciting toot caused all 
the good people to prick up their ears, and si- 
lenced all other noises. The blast of the horn 


alded; and this was passed from mouth to mouth 
and from street to street with almost telegraphic 
The horn-men furnished their intelli- 
gence by selling printed sheets after the inven- 
tion of the art of printing. 

Every season in old London had its peculiar 
characters and cries. The flower-girl came in 
the spring, and her cries changed with the flow- 
ering of spring and summer, At one time it was 
“Watercresses!” at another, “Buy my sweet- 
brier!”’ 

In the bright, breezeless days of autumn the 
herb-women began to appear. The ery of ‘Rose- 
mary!’? “Lavender!”? and other medicinal or 
useful herbs, resounded through the thorough- 
fares, and every alley and mart exhaled a sweet 
fragrance, in marked contrast with the delicate 
but living odors of the Maytime and May day. 
As the poet Gay tells us: 

“Successive cries the season’s change declare, 
And mark the monthly progress of the year. 
Hark! how the streets with treble voices ring, 
To sell the bounteous product of the spring.” 
—_—_+@>————— 
COLLEGE DEGREES. 

The “Commencement” season is over, and sev- 
eral thousand new bachelors of arts, and doctors 
of medicine have been thrown upon the cold 
charity of the world. Moreover, there are addi- 
tors of law, who have been manufactured out of 
good, bad and indifferent material, by the col- 


In the United States much less importance is 
attached to college degrees, as they are called, 
than is the case in England, France and Germany. 
The man who has a degree from a European 
university, is proud of the distinction, and ap- 
to his name when he writes it. Such an act 
would be regarded in this country as affectation 
Possibly the disuse of these titles 
here, is partly owing to the fact that the educa- 
tion to be obtained at many of our colleges is, as 
compared with that given by the great universi- 
ties of Europe, worth less,—croakers sometimes 


worthless. 


Those who have taken the most pains to dis- 


the custom so far back that it is lost in antiquity. 
It is even supposed that the schools of ancient 
Greece conferred such titles of distinction upon 
those who had completed the course of study in 
them. 

It is reasonably certain that the schools of Al- 
exandria gave degrees in philosophy before the 
beginning of the Christian era; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the Jewish “doctors of the 
law” were regularly educated, and that only per- 
sons who had received the title from an author- 
ized body, were allowed to be so called. 

However this may be, it is known that degrees 


COMPANION. 
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of every civilized country, of republics as well as 
of despotisms. 

It is but a month or two since the question, 
who should be allowed to create “masters,’”’ and 
“doctors,” and “‘licentiates,’’ caused a very seri- 
ous debate in the French Assembly, and was de- 
cided on grounds partly religious and partly po- 
litical. In the result the party known as “ultra- 
montanes,” or extremely illiberal Catholics, 
gained the victory. 

All regularly chartered colleges in this country 
have the right to confer degrees, both regular 
and honorary. The student who has passed 
through the usual four years’ college course be- 
comes a bachelor of arts. At the end of three 
years, after he has graduated, he may become a 
master of arts. Ordinarily this second degree is 
conferred without any inquiry whether the young 
man seeking it has done any thing after leaving 
college to make him worthy of it; but lately some 
colleges have begun to require him to pass an 


Doctors of medicine, bachelors of science, bach- 
elors of law and divinity, civil engineers, and 
other titled students, must also go through reg- 
ular courses of study and pass examination, 

Honorary degrees may be conferred upon any- 
body. ‘The colleges most careful of their reputa- 
tion are most sparing of these honors. Those 
which are desirous of notoriety are lavish with 
their favors. This is the time of year when Mr. 
Smith, who has been preaching for forty years 
in a country parish without attracting much 
attention, begins to be called Dr. Smith,—the 
Rev. John Smith, D. D. And some obscure con- 
gressman, who has stumbled into office without 
having deserved to be so honored, is mortified at 
the jeers with which the opposition newspapers 
have received the news that he has been made a 
doctor of laws,— ‘the Hon. Thomas Jones, 
LL. D.,”’ they all call him. 

All honors are prized according as they are 
many or few. Ina country of kings nobody is 
king. In order to be really useful as honors to 
distinguished men, honorary degrees ought to be 
distributed with extreme parsimony. 





—_+or— 


TO-DAY. 


To-day is added to our time, 
Yet while we think it glides away, 
How soon shall we be past our prime, 
For where, alas! is yesterday? 
And where will be to-day ? 





Gone—gone into eternity! 
‘There every day in turn appears; 
To-morrow—O, ’twill never be, 
If we should live a thousand years; 
Ye only live to-day. 
———- +0 
LAMARTINE, 

A statue of the famous French poet, historian 
and statesman, Alphonse de Lamartine, is to be 
erected in the picturesque old town of Macon, 
his native place. His figure will be portrayed 
as standing bareheaded, with a flowing cloak, 
while upon the features will be stamped an ex- 
pression of dreamy reverie. 

If the statue proves a good likeness, it will dis- 
play a handsome and graceful man, tall and 
slender, with a face marked by intelligence and 
poetic feeling. 

The writer was once sauntering with a friend 
along one of those endless streets in Paris which 
connect the Rue de Rivoli with the Boulevards, 
when his attention was arrested by a straight 
and singular-looking old man, who had just 
emerged from a house near by. 
plainly, even shabbily. 
gloss long since. 


He was dressed 


His rather long neck was 
swathed in a high silk cravat, such as was in 
fashion many years ago; but the silk was faded, 
and no collar whatever rose above it. The black 
coat, vest and trousers were almost threadbare, 
and the only ornament with which he indulged 
himself was a gold-headed cane, upon which 
he leaned as if it were not only an ornament, but 
also a real support. 

In spite of the general shabbiness of his dress, 
the tall old man had an air of unmistakable dig- 
nity and distinction. He struck you instantly 
as one who was far from being an ordinary per- 
son. He held his head still proudly aloft, and 
though evidently more than seventy, there was 
something peculiarly graceful and attractive in 
his movements. 





As he lifted his faded hat to salute a passer- 
by, he discovered a head but thimly covered by 
long gray, almost white hair; a forehead broad 
and white, but retreating gradually from the 
brow, and a cranium which, rising high on the 
top, would have betrayed to the phrenologist a 
very large bump of self-esteem. 

A long face, wrinkled end worn; rather small, 





were conferred in England nearly thirteen hun- 
dred years ago. The right to make masters of | 
arts, doctors of medicine, law and divinity, and 
other classes of what we may call the nobility of 
education, has always been confined to those es- 


mild, dreamy blue eyes; a nose thin, but very 
aquiline; thin, colorless lips; a long chin; high 
cheek-bones, and hollow, sunken cheeks, were 
the features whjch betrayed themselyes below 
the ample brow, 








examination to prove his title to the second degree, | 


His silk hat had lost its | 


My companion, an old resident of Paris, o} 
‘serving that my gaze was riveted on the old 
| man’s striking figure, said,— 
| “Are you looking at that old gentleman yon- 
der ?” 
“Fos.” 
“And don’t you know who he is?” 
“No.” 
“Why, that is Alphonse de Lamartine, the 
poet and historian; he who was at the head of 
the republic of ’48, a man who has been famous 
for more than fifty years.” 
| It was indeed the great, once-petted and adored 
| Lamartine; but he was only the living shadow 
| of the man whose verses had in times gone by 
| enraptured the drawing rooms of Paris, and 
| whose eloquent speeches had awakened frenzied 


| 

| roars of applause from the Paris multitudes, 
} 

| 


He had fallen, indeed, into the sere and yellow 
leaf. Neglected and forgotten, he was now re. 
| duced to wretched straits of poverty. Once the 
| highest power in France, wielding the authority 
| of a Republican Emperor, he had in his later 
years been driven to appeal to the public for pe. 
cuniary aid; and now he was fast descending, 
amid loneliness and penury, to the grave. 

As I watched the slight and still graceful fig. 
ure passing slowly away down the street, I could 
not but recall the many incidents of his stirring 
career; the romantic love affairs of his bright 
and sentimental youth; the hot-headed zeal with 
which he, a young poet, rushed into the army to 
fight for Louis XVIII., the restored Bourbon 
King; his adventures in sunny Italy; the exciting 
day when, standing on the balcony of the Hotel 
de Ville the morning after the revolution of 1848, 
he calmed the passionate mob of Paris, and by 
the seductive charm of his eloquence persuaded 
them from violence and crime. 

That, indeed, was the proudest day of Lamar- 
tine’s life. He had just been chosen the head of 
the new Republic. There were fears that the 
mob might imitate the cruelties of the Reign of 
Terror. When Lamartine appeared in the balcony 
of the Hotel de Ville, he was gre ted by a mon- 
ster shout of applause from the great surging 
crowd which packed the vast square before him. 

Some of the mob nearest him eagerly held up 
a red flag, the symbol of republican violence and 
vengeance, and demanded that he should raise 
it, in token that he sympathized with the ex. 
tremest men and measures. 

Lamartine drew himself up proudly, and pro- 
ducing a tri-colored flag, the symbol of order, 
moderation, and freedom for all, he waved it 
above him, and in stirring accents called upon 
the people to hail it also. 

Such was his influence over them, and suck 
the effect of his eloquence, that the red flag was 
trampled by its rough bearers under foot, and 
the tri-color flag greeted with deafening cheers. 

The honor of a statue comes late to poor, neg- 
lected Lamartine; but it is better late than never 
to perpetuate the memory of so gentle-hearted a 
man, so sweet a poet, so pure and sincere a pa- 
triot. 


| 


es yw = 
TOAD-STOOLS. 

Toads are very generally disliked, though 
without any good reason, and the vegetable 
growths supposed to serve the toads as a seat, 
are equally and with the same want of reason 
regarded with contempt. The mushroom (s0 
called from the French mousseron, from mousse, 
moss) is indeed an exception, but the whole race 
of fungi is interesting and worthy of study. 

Perhaps one objection to fungi arises from the 
fact that they are so commonly associated with 
decay. They are found in noisome places,— 
dung-hills, damp cellars, pestilential drains,—but 
here their office is a good one. They change 
what is dying into another form of life, and 
hence they have been called “scavengers of 
nature.” 

It is, however, also true that they often cause 
decay and destruction. This is especially the 
case with the wood-work of houses and with 
trees. The mould or mildew which attacks these 
is really a kind of fungus, and frequently causes 
fearful ravages in fields and orchards. A year 
ago one of these pests threatened almost to ex- 
| terminate the hollyhock in England. The hop- 
| eardens, the vineyards, and the olive-groves of 
| Europe, the cotton-fields of India, and the coffee- 

plantations of Ceylon, all bear witness to their 
| destructive influence. Even the potato-disease 

is now proved to have been produced by 4 

fungus,—a species of mould. 
| The fungus grows not only on plants but on 

animals, Insects are especially liable to be at 
| tacked by it. One species in the West Indies is 
developed on a wasp, which flies about with its 
burden till it becomes greater than it can bear, 
and in a well-known disease to which silk-worms 
| are exposed, a true fungus, but a treacherous 
one, plays its part in the work of destruction. 
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“the ional of fungi is very rapid. Some 
species come to maturity and decay in the 
space of afew hours. The larger kinds seem to 
possess an almost incredible power of expansion 
as they grow. A pavement-stone, measuring 
twenty-two inches by twenty-one, and weighing 
eighty- three pounds, though secured by mortar, 
was completely lifted out of its bed by the 
growth of large toad-stools beneath it. | 

The fungi are of every color, except bright- 
green. The agarics, of which the common 
mushroom may be taken as the type, are the 
best known from their parasol shape. The most 
attractive of these is the splendid fly agaric, with 
its bright scarlet cap, so called because it has 
been used as a fly-poison. In Siberia it is prized 
for its intoxicating properties. Its effect is curi- 
ous. Under its influence, a man seeing a straw 
in the road thinks it as high as a fence, and 
takesarunning leap to get over it. Eaten in 
jarge quantities, it causes delirium and death. 

Many kinds of fungi besides the mushroom 
are very good to eat, but people, on account of 
their ignorance, are afraid of them. One sort 
resembles beef-steak. It grows on old oaks, and 
sometimes large enough to furnish four or five 
men with a good dinner. The hydra resembles 
oysters in flavor. 

a ea 


SCHOOL THIEF AND TEACHER, 

A reader sends us the following anecdote, which 
jscertainly more characteristic of old-time teachers 
than creditable to them. The practice of a decep- 
tion like this, while it might serve to detect a pupil 
who was really guilty, would be very unjust towards | 
one who was falsely accused, and, in the case of 
teachers as well as of scholars, open and fair dealing 
isthe better way. 

John S was as shrewd a teacher as ever 
taughta district school. No mischief-doer, however { 
sly,ever escaped detection and punishment. One 
day asmall boy entered complaint that John Jones | 
had stolen his slate-pencil. John denied it. The | 
yenerable teacher then went on explain to his won- | 
dering scholars that whenever one stole any thing, | 
it could, by careful examination, be 
eyes. 








seen in their | 
Then, taking a stick of wood in his hand, he 
ordered John to look him straight inthe eye. Near- 
erand nearer he drew to the culprit, looking sharper | 
and sharper into the windows of his soul, until, sud- 
denly raising his stick of wood as if to strike him, he 
shouted, “Give me that pencil!’ In an instant 
John’s hands went down into his pockets, and he 
brought forth the missing pencil. As may be sup- 
posed, the number of thefts committed that term 
was very small, 


~o-, — 
A COVETOUS KING, 

Louis Philippe, of France, had a great talent for 
money-saving, Which proved valuable when he lost 
his throne. It made him appear mean at times, 
however, and detracted much from the esteem in 
which he was held. Soon after his accession, he bar- 
gained with the Dauphin, son of Charles X., for the 
purchase of his magnificent establishment of horses, 
with stables, &c. They were the finest in Europe, 
but he was unwilling to give the price asked, $60,000, 
though everybody thought it reasonable. The Dau- 
phin concluded to send them for sale to Tattersall’s, 
England, when the King again offered to purchase. 
But he higgled again at the price, and put in a claim 
that the stables belonged to him, as they were built 
onthe royal grounds, and finally cheated the Dau- 
phin by paying him only $30,000. 

He did a meaner thing in cheating a painter. Ex- 
pressing a wish to buy a portrait painted by Mignard, 
he objected to the price, $2,500, but detained it a few 
days at the Tuileries, and then returned it to the 
owner, Meanwhile, however, he had had a copy 
taken by a lady, for which he paid her $12. 








——+-e>— 
ENTERING COLLEGE, 

Young men who have in them true energy and 
ambition are sure to surmount all difficulties. 
Theodore Parker was determined to be a learned 
man, But his father had not the means of giving 
him a liberal education, and he educated himself. 
He worked on the farm by day, and studied by night. 
On the day before his birth-day, in the summer of 
180, he had obtained leave from his father to be ab- 
sentfrom home. No one knew how he intended to 
spend the day. He left the house, and did not return 
til near midnight. He found his father in bed, 
very anxious about his son's prolonged absence. 
Going to his bed-side, he said: ‘Father, I entered 
Harvard College to-day.” 

The astonished father exclaimed: “Why, 
dore, you know x cannot support you there.” 

“Iknow that,” was the reply. “ I intend to stay 
athome, and keep up with the class.’ 

He had walked all the way from ial to 
Cambridge and bi ack, and spent the day undergoing 
‘rigid examination. He kept up with his class, 
submitting to the regular examinations, but did not 
take a degree, as he could not raise the mon ey to pay 
the customs ary tuition fees. 


Theo- 
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| get it by passing through, I’d go for it. 


when the will was read in the adjoining room, the ! 
eat found her way thither, and sprang furiously at 

the throat of the lawyer who was reading the will. j 
She was removed with difficulty, and ever afterwards | 


showed a bitter hostility to him. It was the more 
noticeable, as she had always been noted for gentle | 
and quiet ways, and the lawyer was nephew of her 
mistress, and had been a frequent visitor at the 
house. 

The mystery was afterwards explained, for the 
lawyer died about eighteen months afterwards, and 
confessed that he had murdered his aunt, to get pos- 
session of her money, as he was the chief heir by 
the will. The cat had been in the room at the time | 
of the murder, and evidently understood something 
about it, and tried to point out the guilty man to 
others. 


————- | 

THE INFATUATION OF APPETITE. | 
“Sir, it’s no use talking,” said a poor inebriate to 
a@ gentleman who was trying to induce him to re- 


| form; “if a jug of whiskey were inside of the ‘infer- | 


nal pit,’ guarded by a line of flame, and I could only 
I couldn't | 
help it, sir.”’ This terrible infatuation of appetite 
was recently illustrated by a fire in Dublin, Ireland. 


The fire originated in a bonded store, in which 
were some five thousand barrels of whiskey and | 
other spirits. The blazing liquid ran down the | 
streets, scattering destruction in its course, until 
several blocks of buildings were destroyed. Though 
no loss of life actually resulted from the fire itself, 
two men and a youth fell victims to their insati: vble 
thirst for whiskey. Soldiers with fixed bayonets 
guarded the casks rescued from the store; but the 
mob found their way into side streets, where the 
burning spirits flowed along the gutters like Java. 
Some, it is said, tried to collect the liquor in their 
hats, and others in their boots, and, failing to satisfy 
their passionate craving by such means, they lay 
across the channels and lapped the intoxicating 
stream until about thirty were dragged off to the | 
hospital insensible, three of whom, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, expired. | 


It is sad to read of such degradation, and to know 
that each one of those infatuated men and boys 
were made so by taking the first glass. 








~~ 
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A ROMAN POOR FAMILY, 


The pictures are not all ‘classic’? that come from | 
Rome. There (as in too many better-governed cit- 
ies) the squalor of want appears in close noe 
hood with ancient splendor and historic grandeur. 
A correspondent of the Congregationalist tells us | 
what may now be seen near the great Vatican, the | 
residence of the Pope: | 
A man under the municipality visited some wretch- | 
ed abodes a short time since, and, finding in one of | 
them three children in bed together, he asked their | 
mother if they were sick. “No, sir,’ she replied, “I | 
keep them in bed because our room is wet and cold. | 
There is no glass in the windows, you see, and w e | 
have to use ‘the table foradoor. When i ask the | 
‘padrone’ to fix it up, he says, ‘If you do not like it, | 
move away.’ But where shall I go?” This house | 
was near the Vatican. These poor women earn a 
little by washing, spinning or selling vegetables. 

The men often’ appear in clothes which have been 
patched until the original garment has entirely van- 
ished underneath the rags which cover it. They 
often take their scanty meals in the street, and here 
they may be seen at noon asleep in the sun upon the 
pavement. They seldom know how to read or write, | 
and I have never yet seen one of them reading a | 
book or newspaper. Such people in great numbers, | 
such ignorance and such squalor, exist immediately 
under the walls of the Vatican and other m: ugnificent 

alaces. How deep the ruts in which the “chariots 
of prelates and of princes run! 
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ONLY A STIMULANT. 

A warning to good people who are not sufficiently 
careful how they recommend ardent spirits as a 
drink in any case, is furnished by an incident related 
by a gentleman in Edinburgh a few years ago: 


A religious lady at Edinburgh was sent to visita 
woman who was dying in consequence of disease 
brought on by habits of intemperance. The woman 
had formerly been in the habit of washing in this 
lady’s family, and when she came to the dying wo- 
man she remonstrated with her on the folly and 
wickedness of her conduct, in giving way to so 
— asin as intemperance. The dying woman 
said,— 

“You have been the author of my intemperance.”’ 

“What did you say?” exclaimed the lady, with 
pious horror. “I the author of your intemper- 
ance ?’ 

“Yes, ma’am; I never drank whiskey until I came 
to wash in your family. You gave me some, saying 
it would do me good. I felt invigorated, and you 
gave me some more. When I was at other houses, 
not so hospitable as yours, I purchased a little, and 
by-and-by I found my way to the dram-shop, think- 
ing a little stimulant was necessary to carry me 
through my hard work. And so by degrees I became 
what you now see me. 

Conceive what this lady felt. 


<aleit aii tpctaacmes 
“PLL DET OUT HERE.” 

Mothers will appreciate this incident, even though 
each one might shrink from hearing her little one 
utter a similar remark, fearing lest it should be pro- 
phetic of her early transplanting: 


A boy of five years was “playing railroad” with 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


much impresses 
writes: 


a man as to trust him, 


Some years ago I was mastered by a dog in that 
way. Iown,in fact, that Iwas beaten hollow, and 
he was conqueror over me. He came into my gar- 
den, and he had no business there. Thinking that 
he would not improve my flower-bed, I walked Palong 
quietly and threw my stick at him, and thus advised 
him to go somewhere else. What did that dog do? 
He stopped, picked up the stick, wagged his t: lil, and 
came running to me with it, and laid the stick down 
at my feet. “T felt ashamed of having thrown my 
stick, and the dog was told he might come round the 
| garden when he liked. How could I do otherwise ? 


= ne eae 
FOUNTAIN OF DEATH. 
We can more easily believe the following than 
| the wild tales once told of the venomous upas-tree, 


that ‘poisoned the airso that flying birds dropped 
| dead :” 


A writer in a California newspaper says: “About 
| half amile over a mountain from Bartlett Springs, 
there is what is called the Gas Springs. This is 
probably the greatest curiosity of the mountains. 
| The water is ice-cold, but bubbling and foaming as 
if it boiled, and the greatest wonder is the inevita- 
ble destruction of life produced by inhaling the gas. 
No living thing is to be found within a cirele of one 
hundréd yards « of thespring. The very birds, if they 
happen to fly over it, drop dead. 

“We experimented with a lizard on its destructive 
properties, by holding it a few feet above the water. 

t stretched dead in two minutes. It will kill a hu- 

man being in twenty minutes. We stood over it 
about five minutes, when a dull, heay y, aching sen- 
sation crept over us,and our eyes began to swim. 
The gas which escapes here is of the r rankest kind of 
carbonic, hence its sure destruction of life; also of 
quenching of flames instantaneously.” 











CHIVALRIE.—This is a new lawn game, offered as 
a rival to the popular Croquet, and from the variety 
of its combinations, and the ingenuity and skill it 
| calls forth, bids fair to take the first rank among 
open-air diversions. Like Croquet, it is intensely 
fascinating, and in most respects it will be preferred 
to its well-established rival. We cordially add our 
endorsement to the many testimonies in favor of this 
new knight in the play-ground arena, 

The game is manufactured in a great variety of 





| styles by West & Lee Game Company, Worcester, 


Mass., who will send descriptions of itto all who may 
desire them. 





A COMPLETE WORKSHOP FOR $1 25. 








This cut shows the position of the BRACKET FRE? Saw 
| while being used. 
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his sister of two and a half. Drawing her upon a 
footstool, he imagined himself both the engine and 
the conductor. After imitating the puffing noise of 
the steam, he stopped and called out, “New York,” 
and in a moment after, “Patterson,” and then, / 
“Philadelphia.””’ His knowledge of towns was now 
exhausted, and at the next place he cried “Heaven.” 
His little sister said, eagerly: “Top, I des I'll det 
out here.” 





A CAT AS POLICE OFFICER. 
Miss Knight, in her interesting “Recollections,” 


tellsa story of a wealth y English lady, who had a | 











| THE INFLUENCE OF TRUST. 


The often quoted line of Shakespeare, “One touch 


favorite cat as a constant companion. The lady was | of nature makes the whole world kin,” is remarka- 
murdered one night in her bed, and the cat remained bly well illustrated by an incident told by an English 


by the bed-side, refusing to Jeaye the room, 


But | writer, He is illustrating the fact that nothing so 

















| OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for #1 25. 








Ld 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





and thus | 





VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


| Boston, Dec. 12, 1869. 

Gentlemen,—My only object in giving you this testimo- 
j nial is to spre: 1d valuable information. Having been 
badly afflicted with Salt Rheum, and the whole surface of 
my skin being covered with pimples and eruptions, many 
of which caused me great pain and annoyance, and know- 
ing it to be a blood disease, i took many of the advertised 
blood preparations, among which w any quantity of 
sarsaparilla, without obtaining any benefit, until I com- 
menced taking the VEGETINE; and before 1 had completed 
the first bottle, I saw that 1 had got the right medicine. 
Consequently I followed on with it until 1 had taken 
seven bottles, when Iwas pronounced a well man, and 
my skin is smooth and entirely free from pimples and 
eruptions, I have never enjoyed so gvod health before, 
and L attribute it all to the use of VEGETINE. To benefit 
those aflicted with Rheumatism, I will make mention also 
of the VEGETINE’s Wonderful power of curing me of this 
acute pecan oa of which Ihave suffered so intensely. 

TUCKER, Pa A. Agt. Mich. C. R. R., 
29 Tyler Street, Boston, 









HAS ENTIRELY CURED ME. 


Boston, October, 1870. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
| Dear Sir,—My daughter, after having a severe attack 
} of whooping cough, was left ina feeble state of health. 
Being advised by a friend, she tried the VEGETINE, and 
after using a few bottles, was fully restored to health. 
1 have been a great sufferer from Rheumatism. 1] have 
taken several bottles of the VEGETINE for this complaint, 








and am hi appy, to say it has entirely cured me. 1 have 
recommended the :ETINE to others, with the same 
good results, It is a great cleanser and purifier of the 


blood; it is pleasant to take; and Lean cheerfully recom- 
mena it, JAMES MORSE, 364 Athens Street. 





NO TROUBLE SINCE USING 


VEGHTIN ©. 


Charlestown, October, 1870. 
This certifies that my daughter has always been trou- 
bled with a humor, which has caused frequent swelling 
on her face and about her eye Physicians called it the 
i but after having taken two bottles of the 
NE, has not been troubled with it since. 
SIMON ALDRICH, Charlestown, Mass. 











Dr. 
the diseases for which the VE: 
I know of no disease which will not admit of its use with 


TUSEE says: “It isunnece for me to enumerate 


INE should be used. 





good results. Almost innumerable complaints are caused 
by poisonous secretions in the blood, which can be e entirely 
expelled from the system by the use of the VE¢ 
When the blood is perfectly cles 
yields; all pains cease, healthy r 
Stored, and the patient is cured.” 


ad, the disease i apidly 
action is promptly re- 






A Source of Great Anxiety. 


My daughter has received great benefit from the use of 
VEGETINE. Her declining health was a source of great 
ty to all of her friends. A few bottles of the VEGE- 
restored her health, streng a and appetite. 

H. TILDEN, 
49 Sears’ Building. 





Ins. and Real Estate Ag > 
Boston, Mass., June 5, 1872. 





Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND CERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. Louise Putnam will open the tenth year of her 
school at her residence, No. 68 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, Sept. 30th, 1875. 

Kef permission to her patron, Right Rev. Benja- 
min i, ‘Paddoe k, D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts; also to 
ia Rev D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of ‘Central 
New Yor aon. Wim. M. Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. 
Pe abody, D. D., Harv ard University. 

ss Soon ok may be obtained by addressing Miss 
Puin: un. 31— 9b 
PARKA AVENUE INSTITUTE, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Preparatory school for boys. Number limited to 
eight. Personal attention a n to each, 

‘Terms $450 perannum. Fall term ¢ me nees Sept. 7th. 

3l—4t 8. B. JONES M., Prine ipal. 


F4 aut x, AND DAY aoeek FOR YOUNG 
Miss Williams’s School reopens Sept 15. 
dare ss Miss AVA WILLIAMS, Worce ster, 
Mass. Refers to Rey. E. Cutler, D. D., Ex-Govy. Bullock, 
Il L. Moen, Esq., Hon. W. W. Rice. 3l—-8t 


COLCATE ACADEMY. 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 

English and Classical School of high grade. New school 
building and experienced teachers. Prepares for Business 
or for any College. Its location combines nearly all the 
advantages to be desired. Tuition, Kas per year. The 
next term begins THURSDAY, SEPT. For information, 
address the Principal. F. W. TOWLE, 


} CURRStatTs ead si van MERCIAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Gen. RUS School—New Haven, Ct. 
Forty-tirst year. haaeuaer * C ollege, the Scientific 
Schools or Business, with systematic and thorough phys- 
. al training by military drilling, gymnastics, rowing, etc. 
Catalogues sent on applic: ation. 30— 4t 
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I e * Lowest Priced oad ‘BEST. 
Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 
pe Portable $ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
~ Larger sizes for larger work, 
BusinessMen dothcir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make money fast 
at printing. Send twostamps forfull 
catalogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 
KELSEY & O©W., Meriden, Conn- 





P Printing 
resses 
Gracfenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 

the system in an unhealthy condition, 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for a 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
38—ly 56 Reade aon, ee. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian 














STRONGEST, CHE 

BEST, will do "the work 

— 4x6, $14; 7x9, $3 

Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
&ec., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 


Cc Surtis & Mitchell, 


Type Founders, 21 
srattle St., Boston. 


Estab. 1847. 
21 
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V J ANTED — -Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W. 
CHAS rae’ oo a vi se, able work, <n 
DR. Hh ; ILY PHYSICIAN ge 





cP AND SECOND R ise LIP 

giving s, in plain language, the Cause, Symptoms, and 
| Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Horses and Cattle; 
Ee in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, etc., etc., 
j 








together with a very large number of entirely New Re- 
ceipts, of great value to the People,—in fact, THE PEO- 





PLE’S BOOK. Zt sells at sight. Is needed in every 
household EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents 
more than double air fees Sauinle Copies sent on 
receipt of Retail P $2. For terms address 





31—13t CHASE PUBLISHING CO, = 














































































wrote some beautiful hymns, which became | that they were a kind of wild 
tones in the church, and which the church is Africa, where the sun was so | 
sistent | ull the blood in their veins bla 
still singing. wo in faces grew black as well. 

A noble-hearted man, named William Wilber-| ~The Emperor at Bizantuim 1 
force, in reading ‘The Rise and Progress of Re- | present to Burislaf, when G 
ligion in the Soul,” was led to desire to know 
God in religious experience, 








He, too, became a 














For the Companion, 


BY CHICKAMAUGA RI 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


























Again the wandering breezes bring 
fhe musie of the sheaves; 
Again the crickets chirp and sing 









































: the roses blow, 
deand bee, 











eroon 
Amid flates tl 

Along the einne 
But one dear voice, 








one cherished tor 
’ 




















Returns to me —ah, never 
For Cha fills a grave unknown, 
By Chickamaug: River. 






































































































wour h n 
fhe year that Charlie died! 




















rhe wavering echelon! 














Low sunk the e« 





pper sun; 




































































By Chickamauga River, 

And some returned with happy feet, 
But never at our door 

Phe fair-haired boy we used to meet 
Came ba to creet us more, 

But memory seems to hear the fall 
ol ps ate dle, 

And oll the ehandi years reeall 
Phe year that Charhe died. 























Yet such a gift of God as he, 
"Vis blessed to h ch . 
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\ trenchant 














writer has said, 





trifles in the biography of men.” 


good 





very influence multiplies; 
Men 


eternity alone can co 


influence miultiplies, seldom 








multiplication, 

















Sttin, 
































peddler in the county of Shopshire, 























which he was collecting to sell, a singl 
book. It 











might meet the wants of 























good, 

















humble home of a good man named B: 


examined and purchased the book, t 





























might prove helpful in the religious ¢ 
himself and his family. 
“The Bruised Reed.” 
Mr. Baxter had a promising son, na 
ard, 



































alad about fifteen years of age, 











very servious-minded, and 














more of religious truth, 


Ile read the 
its divections, and 











Towed beeame ar 

















Christian minister, 





























immense circulation, 























him: “Richard, thou hast written as m 








as would load a wagon.” 
A youth named Philip 
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i-dove’s love-call low, 


Kind Nature sets her blossoms there, 


How Thomas thundered past when broke 
' 


How down the sky in flame and smoke 


The still night came, and who were saved 
And who were called to sever, 
We could not tell; owe banner waved 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


came back from the East, and Gangrel said | manipulation was discontinued, lest it 
he would not care to lead two such 


AUG. 12, 1875, 


men, that lived in} vigorously rubbed. An operator breathed 


4 int 

1ob that it turned | the mouth of a man by means of a tube, i 

ck, and then their| These efforts also proving in vain, the physi 
| cian had recourse to the introduetion of tole, 


bd NeCO 
t a ( In about ten minutes 
Speedifoot | the man gave a feeble sign of life, w hereupon all 

al 


iad sent them as a} smoke into the intestines, 
angrel 





1 t ould in. 
monsters | terfere with the natural movement. 


A 3 ? sa . - 2 Seon he 
site ah F eee , : through Russia again. No, not for all King | showed a desire to vomit, which was assisted by 
Christian, and his love to Christ inspired him to | Burislaf’s treasures! a feather introduced into the throat. How Joye 
write a book, entitled “A Practical View of ee i the whole process lasted is not stated, but the 
Christianity.” His Christian character also reader will see that it was lengthy. 
Pai ies ao oo . 6d| UNPLEASANT TRAVELLING-COM- A few days after, the writer attended a }ay 
made him a more earnest and vigorous advocate A. a ball, 
| ffir PANIONS 
}of negro emancipation. 


Florida is a balmy country, 
lids,—if they keep out of t 
should leave his nerves behinc 


VER. He awakened the conscience of England in re- 


gard to the sin of slavery, The awakened con- 
science of English Christians was one of the in- 


| fluences that led to the anti-slavery conflict in 


na the gotten leaves, § ceecquani' taal | dismal lagoons and jungles kn 
times the springs have oped the rills, ne : : vlades.’”’ A gentlem: 
lve amber antumms sighed, | An Englishman, named Leigh Richmond, was glades. A gentleman 
¢ hung the war-cloud o’er the hills, 
fhe year that Charlie died. 


Practical View of Christianity,’ and he, too, be- 
| came a religious man and a minister. He wrote 
ja tract, called “The Dairyman’s Daughter.” It 
| has been translated into fifty languages, has been 
circulated by the million, and has been instru- | 
mental in turning thousands to a religious life. 





ie, fort he enjoyed: 





| 
| 





7 ‘ gator. He had a large fish ir 
And fall the vernal rains; From this book alone the source of a multitude | wise. The path was not wide 
way Be local J cece ~_ of good lives of eminent men might be traced. pass, and he could not turn 
te stone marks an empty grave | But this is not all. Every individual who has | peared to consider his chances for a moment, 
1ouschold caves besid ae : tg * ade ar Ses 
And his dear name to it we gave, been led to better living by the example, preach- and then made b rush for h ; 
© year that Charlie died. ‘ aia : . passed under us he lifted us from the water, and 
jing aml writing of these good men, became a} we could afterwards see him, { 
wind H we breathing low, | : e P z : eae . ’ 
Sipe ad jmultiple in this great sum of moral multiplica- | ing on the bottom. 
eur Che | les blow, tion, and all was the result of a single good Groping through the furze, 
When fell the harvest sheave caying sticks, and started a fi 
Ait switt the mustering squadrons passed, influence, oe ‘ 
hought of Charlie ever, | “ae m . ‘ ts Sy _ ing light I looked about me. 
And swift the blue brigades were massed | No act of good ov of evil ends in itself, Noth-| more dismal spot. 
sy Chickamauga River. | ing can be more wusafe than to count a defect of | our only shelter, and under tl 
Alon ‘the mou itain sprrs we naw character as a single error,—ten times one is ten, | blankets. 
he tths of sineke aseend; - f < E T ‘ ah — or 
And, all the Sabbath day, in awe, | Nor can time reveal the whole sum. Eternity To udd to our discomfort, 
We hed the war cloud blend ‘ i 2 : *.| wind arose, and the scraggy oak began to dance 
Wiis: Galle aebiieae che. Gnd dian alone can show us, in the final computation of | and whistle. 
} é . 
I mountain side, good and evil, how that ten times ten became an 
\ its then beat for him, 
' ' 


hundred. ing. The dim light of the fire 
the crotched posts and ridge-} 
dering Seminoles. They were 
like so many gibbets. 


— += 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE VIKINGS. 

Inthe tenth century there existed on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea sea-robbers or pirates, called 
the Vikings. 


the dying coals and made ou 
denly Hammond clapped his h 
uttered a cry of pain. It was 
fire-light we saw him turn dc 
and run his hand up the leg « 
When he withdrew it, a dark ¢ 
to his forefinger. 

“A tarantula!’ T exclaimed 

He glanced at it, and shool 
The thing struck me on the h 
my feet in an instant. 


The name has no relation to king, 
but is from vic, a bay, as their ships lay not in 
closed ports, but in open bays, ready to run out 
to sea, The Vikings had established themselves 
in an impregnable fortress called Jomsburg, at 
the mouth of the Oder, and here they were a| 
thorn in the side of the Wendish kings, on 
whose soil they had settled, and also of the 


Ard they shall ever stainles hineniat OD a my appetite went with it. An 
Who've h fought and perished. ee ce nes showed it to be a large black scorpion, that had 
li A aly atic Sen Uhe ean know All the bold spirits and adventurers of the | been dragged to the fire in the rotten fuel. Its 
But wreen th iss for him shall grow time found an asylum at Jomsburg, and they | sting was distressing. 
iby ¢ Slide ic tanadch became so strong as to venture even to take cap- swell. : ‘ , 
. a : He was quite cool over it, and after bathing 
Ms 1 Esee the m unt i laze tive the King of Denmark, in order to make his leg in aleohol, continued h 
n trttan ty : ® . . ss * 9 
sin bene in 20 terms with him, and to wage war with the Earl | ward he grew uneasy and complained of pain for 
eae valley J fay of Norway, whom, however, they found too | some time, 
vokout safe mae . 22 ? | gare = : 
lordly a strong for them. The King of the Wends was | Vly polsonous, | ’ 
shead with flags of wax asl tn helen lth Mines, iliene hide eteetienninn | Last year a lady in the Mian 
year that Charlie died. SE SUCRE EE PREV) SCrEE FRC (OLEEE RIN, | ing been stung in the neck, died within a few 
Sink: seeciesiiad i Sithaatesns Within iia and to entertain them in his hall,—very different | hours. 


from a royal palace of the present day. 
banquet of oxen, and deer meat, the 


After a} 
| 
Vikings were amused by a wrestling-match, | 


torpid, and their poison lacks 
boar : 
August. Moore flooded us wi 
insect before we turned in. T 
It was one consequence of the King’s state and | fect,—I slept but little. The 


duty or inclination impels him to go into those 

writes to 
. : ye | South, a paper of Jacks ille, i { ate, a| tobacco is not injurious; and it is doubtless ty 

led to see the force of the arguments in “ The | outh, u paper of 5 icksonville, in that st ite, a a ong us; § is doubtless true 

vivid account of his experiences in a recent trip | that where “the weed” is used in moderation the 

through the “Everglades.” The following ex-| bad effects are not very apparent. 


tract will be enough to show what kind of com- 


While pushing our way through a narrow 
ditch, we were confronted by 


One small, scraggy oak was 


The water splashed drearily among 
the reeds, and the boat kept up an uneasy rock- 


After hanging our bars, we squatted around 


It fell to the ground, and 


Hammond’s leg began to 


The bite of a full-grown scorpion is 


During the winter months scorpions are 


lence characterizing it in the months of July and 


" and among the most lively dancers he sayy th. 
; drowned man. : 
and good for inva- 
+e 
SMOKING IN SPAIN. 
If we wish to learn the effects of any habit, we 
must look when the habit is indulged most free. 


New ly. It is asserted by many that the smoking of 


One 
1 him, however, if 


he swamps. 





own as the “Ever- 
the 


But a recent 
writer on “Untrodden Spain,” who, though his 
name is Rose, does not portray every thing of a 
rosy hue, ascribes the condition of that unhappy 
country very largely to tobacco smoking. He 
says: 


y an immense al- 
1 his mouth cross- 
enough for him to pat F i a 
around, He ap- The consumption of tobacco in Spain is some- 
thing enormous. Every man (and many Dboys) 
smokes, not the genuine English pipe, but paper 
cigarettes, or cigarillos, which are very seldem 
out of the pocket, and very seldom out of the 
mouth of citizens of all classes. Their proper 
name is cigarros de papel... What his cup of tea 
or his glass of beer is to an Englishman, that his 
cigarillo is to the Spaniard. Every beggar has 
his little packet of cigar papers, bought for about 
a farthing, and his loose pouch of tobacco. 

With the Spaniard the cigarillo covers all dif. 
ficulties. Are you dull and sad? 

Well, no one, say they, ever committed suicide 
with a cigarette in his mouth. Take out your 
“papel,” fill it with tobacco, rubbed to powder in 
the palm of the left hand, light it, and smoke; 
the odds are, you will forget to commit the crime 
in question. 

Does conversation flag?—the little cigarillo is 
instantly had recourse to. Is an argument get- 
ting hot?—light the cigarillo, both of you, and 
you are friends at once. 

Suffer me to make a remark here; it may be 
true, or it may be untrue, but I may make it 
' because I believe it. Every Spaniard, whatever 
his station or means, smokes; most of them 
smoke to excess. A Spaniard, if very poor, 
must choose between bread and tobacco; buy 
both he cannot. Let him tell you himself which 
of the two he will buy, and he will say, “My to- 
bacco, of course,” and he will add, “An empty 
examination | Stomach is a good medicine sometimes, and 
brings a good appetite; but tobacco is necessary.” 

Now I find that the characteristic feeling of 
Spaniards of all classes is laziness,—simple sheer 
laziness. We know well that the inhabitants of 
a hot climate are actually less energetic than 
After. | those braced up by cold; but that fact alone will 
not account for all. I venture then to hazard 
this suggestion: that the reason why the Span- 
iard is so lazy, so disinclined for active mental 
or bodily exertion, is simply this,—that he 
smokes too much. 
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ish and all, crawl- 
I found a few de- 


re. In the flicker- 
Never had I secena 





aut we spread our 


a cold, north-east 


brought into view 
voles left by wan- 
scattered about us 


t a supper. Sud- 
and to his leg, and 
startling. In the 
own his stocking, 
of his pantaloons 
»bject was clinging 





< it off in horror. 
ead, and I was on 


is supper. 


1i settlement, hav- 
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TRAVELLED DOGS. 


A pleasant account of three remarkable dogs, 
who saw a good deal of the world, is 


the extreme viru- 


th stories of this 
they had their ef- 


: given below 
fleas were lively, . 


ONE IS TEN. 


“There are no 


About two centuries and a quarter ago, a pack 


thought that he would put among the trinkets 


who desired to lead a move devout life, and so do 


While in the village of Banton, he called at the 


The book was entitled 


who wished to know 


He was a prolilie writer of religious works, 
and his books on Christian experience had an 


Judge Jeffries once said to 


deeply interested in Baxter's works, and desired 


of the arrangement of the seats, that nothing 


and his guests. 
sate over against the fifty-one on the other,— 





| 

| horns of mead, but without a word of common 
svi]? | intercourse, 

wn “This is dull work,” said Beora to Vagn. 
the | «phe food is good and the mead equals our own, 
mpute the | but for all the mirth and amusement we get, we 
jare far better off at home in Jomsburg than in 
King Burislaf’s hall.” 

The King now beekoned to his butler, who 
whispered to the marshall, who went out, and 
soon returning, said,— 

“May it please your Majesty, your two blue- 
men are ready to wrestle on the floor.” 

“Let them approach,” said the King, “and let 
us make merry over their feats of strength.” 

Then the warder threw open the gate, and two 
negroes, or blue-men, as they were called in that 
age, came bounding into the hall. Their woolly 
heads were close-shaven, and they were clad in 
tight vests and short hose, that they might 
wrestle with less hindrance. 


every 


trace 


England, 


e religious 


some one 


ixter, who 
hinking it 
raining of 


this age. The two blacks flew at one another 
with the fury of wild beasts, butted at each 
other with their heads, and buffeted one another 
with their fists, grinning and howling horribly 
all the while. Then, coming to close quarters, 
they wrestled for a long time, till one gained the 
mastery, and sent his antagonist flying over his 
| head, with a fall that left him stretched on the 
ground without motion, 

The victor then squatted down like a huge ape 
on the chest of his fallen foe, who was at last 
dragged out of the hall by the thralls, giving 
little signs of life, who laid hold of his heels, 
while the conqueror was rewarded by King 
Burislaf with a horn of mead, which he swilled 
down with the greediness of a brute, and 
throwing a somersault, ran off out of the hall 


med Rich- 
who was 


book, fol- 
1 eminent 









any books 








e became 


himself to become a Christian, a minister and a amid the cheers of the Vikings, who were | 
writer, The work that Baxter left, at his death, amused and delighted with the exhibition. | 
“ g ° » “4 " ” 
Doddridge took up and carried on. He wrote Whence do they come? What are they ?} 
ay uv ool ane nT b i} ° aoe _ oa 
wen aie : . ,, Are they men or apes These were some of | 
‘The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Seul, : 
which exerted an extended influence. He also 


like conversation was possible between the King | 
There the fifty-one on one side } 


talking among themselves, and draining their | 


It was a barbarous spectacle, but not worse | 
than the prize-tights which sometimes disgrace | 


and I could not shake off the scorpion. 


4@> 
> 





| RECOVERING THE DROWNED. 


of the recent war. 
the knowledge and patience needed to take tl 
proper measures. 
at Home,” 
the by which a drowned 
brought back to consciousness: 


process 


In his walk one morning, the writer says he 
saw a man pulled out of the water, apparently 


drowned, 





He was laid on the right side, tl 


face turned towards the ground, and the jaws 
gently opened, to facilitate the escape of water. 


Several times the head was placed a little lowe 


than the rest of the body for the same purpose, 
| but only for a few seconds at a time. 


In the meanwhile there was a regular maniy 


| More people are drowned in our country every 
| summer than were killed in many great battles 
} Many of them, no doubt, 
might be brought back to life, if spectators had 


In a little work, “The French 
a very interesting account is given of 
man was 


from the Presbyterian: 


The captain of a Nahant boat has a fine, curly 
dog, which never misses making a trip with his 
master if he can helpit. He likes the bustle and 
little excitement of getting under way, and going 
on shore again, as well as old sailors love the 
sea. He is quite sociable, and well acquainted 
with the regular passengers. They know his 
peculiarities, and he knows some of theirs. 

f he does not regularly “beg,” he is still sharp 
enough to “hang around” those who are rather 
liberally disposed. He generally gets his penny 
or five-cent piece, and then off he bounds to the 
refreshment table, and lays it out in cake, as 
orderly as a boy. He would scorn to eat it off 
the floor, like a dog which had never been taught 
good manners. He hunts up his master and 
puts the cake in his hands, and then stands by 
1e | decorously and eats it, piece by piece, as it is 

broken off for him. 

Another smart Yankee dog has a taste for vis- 
‘rj iting. He goes down to the depot and steps 

aboard the train, without the enstomary little 

} ceremony at the ticket-omice; and when it reach- 
»- | es the right town he bounds off and pays a visit 


1e 





wating process to induce breathing, which con- | to some family friend of his master. 


sisted in pressing the abdomen, stomach an 
sides of the chest, but softly. The efforts wer 
without effect; the man looked as if he had see 
the last of earth. 

Then the prostrate figure w 





Here the man was stripped and wiped dry, an 
he was laid, turned on the side, between tw 
blankets op astraw mattress. The manipulatin 


1 s carried to the 
nearest station for the rescue of the drowned. 


d| He never makes a mistake about the town nor 
‘e | the train, and is such a fine, intelligent fellow, 
n! he always meets with a weleome. He usually 
\spends two or three days on his trips, and no 
doubt picks up considerable dog lore in his 
travels. I do not know whether the mightier 
d| dogs show him any particular attention on his 
©, return, but he is on good terms with them all. 

g A fine Newfoundland dog was once sent ona 


process was resumed, with intervals of about a 
quarter of a minute between each pressure of the | was tied a card with this inscription, 
body, the pressure being repeated fifteen or! give me a drink.” 


journey by water all by himself, and on his neck 


Please 


twenty times, followed by a suspension of ten | 


minutes, 


Twenty minutes were passed in this way 


when a physician employed on this kind of set 


vice appeared and took charge of the case. A | words could speak. 


Who could resist such an appeal? The good 
| fellow did not want for food or water during the 
| trip, and he wagged his tail and tossed his head 
| in away that said “Thank you” as plainly as 





warming-pan filled with hot water was passed 
over the body outside of the blanket, particu-| * eins 


larly over the pit of the stomach and the sides of | 


the chest. 


we This was alternated with a gentle friction of 
the questions that ran round the Vikings, only to | hot woollen mittens and the naked hands, and! enemies by making them my friends?” was the 
be answered by Berou and some of the veterans, | the soles of the feet and palms of the hands were | emperor’s noble reply. 


+> 





“Way do you show favor to your enemies in- 
, Stead of destroying them?” said a chieltain to 
the Emperor Sigismundi. “Do T not destroy my 








‘4. 
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AUG. 12, 1815. THE YOUTH'’S 
| “tap, tap, tap’? came at the door of the sitting- 
| room, 
“Come in,” 
her sewing. 
“Good-morning, mada,” said Pussy Mug- ¢ 
gins, who had found mamma's sweeping-cap in 
the back entry, and had perched it on the back 
of his brown head. 
| The little shawl that Bridget wears when she 
hangs out the clothes was pinned round his 
shoulders, and papa’s old slippers were on his 





called mamma, who was busy at 











For the Companion. 

HE NEW DOLL AND THE oOLp. |. ae 

“Why, good-morning, Mrs. Jaeobs,’’ said 

mamma, who knows very well what is Pussy 

| Muggins’ favorite name when he comes in such 
| enise, 


A dear little maiden sat singing 
Under the gaslight red, 
And closely clasped in her chubby arms 
There peeped a dolly’s head, 
It was not a beautiful baby, | 
From its seant white hair to its toes; | 
There were blisters all over its precious face, 
And the bridge had gone from its nose. 


| 

| 

The eyes of this hapless cherub | 

Were turned from each other, complete, | 

So that one looked into the back of its head, 
And the other looked down at its feet. 


0, the sad mishaps and the sorrows 
That baby had undergone! 

It well might wish in its wooden heart 
That it had never been born. 





It had fallen from garret windows, 
Been oft trodden under foot, 

Twice been fished from the boiling suds, 
And hidden three months in a hoot. 








Of simple and compound fractures 
No pen gives the record yet; 





Arms, legs, and even its precious neck, 
Had often been broken and set. 

“Good-morning,”’ said Pussy Muggins, with a 

comicar smile flickering over his lips. “Is you 

very much exprised to see me?” 

“Yes, very much, Are you pretty well to-day ?” 

“Pretty well. On’y I jurst had the tomatic 


And even as Nelly nursed it, 
Both ears were gone at the tips, 
Its knees and elbows were out of joint, 
And the mice had nibbled its lips. 
But gentle the voice she sang in, Aa 
And sweet were the words she said, fever, 
And many and fast her kisses were rained 
On that luckless dolly’s head. mamma, trying hard to keep sober. 
family all well to-day ?”’ 
“Yes’m. My husband's jurst got the cussump- 
tion, and my little boy’s got the hookin’ cough,” 
and Mrs. Jacobs heaved a deep sigh. 
“Tow many children have you, Mrs, Jacobs?’ 
“E-lev-en, nine, six, eighty! My chillun hada 
party the other day,” said Pussy Muggins, think- 
ing of a little visit he had made a few days before. 
“T hope they did not make you any trouble.” 
All covered with silks and jewels, “O,no! Wewent up into the nursetry and we 
With braiding of golden hair; beat the carpet! We beat, and we beat, and we 
And roses and lilies blending het it; and O, we made the lottest of durst!”’ 
On cheeks that were smooth and fair. “Yow many children were there?” asked 


“Are your 


And she hugged it with tender rapture, 
And a world of love in her glance, 

As if it had been some exquisite thing 
That had never met with mischance, 





Just over the shelf in the corner 
Stared down from its cornice high 
A Paris doll, with her parasol, 
And a knowing look in her eye. 


Our Nelly had cried with rapture, mamma, 

This beautiful gift to see, “O, bout five, four, eight, firty! Lottie Som- 
So that dolly old in her eradle thought.— ers was there, and ‘nother little girl; and one 
a little girl was so tall I had to stand on my tip- 
toeses to kiss her.”’ 

Mamma’s work occupied her thoughts so much 
just then she could only smile in reply. 

“Well, good-by,”? said Mrs. Jacobs, rising to 
“Besides, she’s used to my hugging, go. “Texpose you'd like to have me come again.” 

And then, I’ve had her so long;”” “Yes, do, Mrs. Jacobs.” 

So close went the arms as she fondly smiled, | “If you don’t project, I'd like a ginger-cake.” 
“O, certainly, Mrs. Jacobs. There are some on 
Ah, Nelly, my winsome blossom, a plate in the closet; won’t you please help your- 

There's a moral in that, I know ;— self.’ 
I had rather be loved for my homely worth | Mrs. 

Than be set up on high for a show. 

Mrs, M. A. DENISON. 


“She has quite forgotten me. 
“There, take it, mamma, and put it 
Somewhere out of the way; 
It isn’t so nice as my homely doll, 
She’s splendid for every day! 


And sang her the sweet old song. 





Jacobs found the ginger-cakes, helped 
|herself to three, said ‘‘Good-morning, madam,” 
and disappeared with the sweeping cap and 
+o shawl, but the slippers became unmanageable, 





For the Companion. 


PUSSY MUGGINS. 


Pussy Muggins is not a cat nor a kitten, 

Pussy Muggins is a little boy, just five years 
old, with ever and ever so many pet names, of 
Which this is one. 

His real name is not Willie nor Johnnie, Fred- 
die, Jamie nor Frank, and you might guess all 
the forenoon long without being able to hit upon 
it; but I know two bright eyes that will grow 
brighter, and two rosy cheeks that will flush 
with a deeper red, when the owner of them finds 
that Pussy Muggins has got into the Compan- 


won, 


grace, 























Pussy Muggins has no brother or sister to play 
With, nor any neighbors near his own age, so he 
has to be a host in himself. 

One stormy day he went down into the clean, 

light cellar, to play awhile. 
; You might have heard him shouting and sing- 
Ing, at the top of his voice, “Up in a blamoon, 
boys!” and “Ridin’ on a golocipede,” mixed up 
With Sunday school songs, while he rattled his | back to play with his blocks by mamma’s side. 
wheelbarrow, loaded with chips, back and forth 
across the cemented floor. 

The cellar is a nice place for half an hour or 





work, prepared to stay to tea, 





Muggins climbed the stairs, one step at a time, | knock down for Aunt Susie’s benefit. 
took off his cap and sacque with the air of one 
Who has done a good day’s work, and presently | round, rosy face close to hers, whispered,— 


“Indeed! I am sorry to hear of that,” said | 


and had to be picked up and carried off in dis- 


It was only Pussy Muggins again that came | 
In the afternoon Aunt Susie came in with her} had come on an errand to auntie, and having | burning himself in thatsection. 


Pussy Muggins was all freshly dressed in his; squeak her way out. 
80, but it grew lonely down there, and Pussy | blue suit, and had a high block house ready to| did? Why, went out on her hands and knees! | 


He came up to her very slyly, and putting his | ure, she praised the dear little girl who wouldn’t 5. 
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“Let’s play I’se yer little boy and went to a 
fire!” 

“So we will,” said Aunt Susie. 

So Pussy Muggins brought out his toy hose- 
carriage, and drew it around the room after him, 
shouting, “Fire! fire! fire!” and putting out his 
imaginary fire without any difficulty, while 
mamma and auntie went on with their sewing. 

Presently he came to Aunt Susie’s side, and 
with many earnest gestures, told how his block 
house had all been burned down. 

“You can run on the piazza alittle while now,” 








TS TO | CRAC 


said mamma, for the sun had cleared away the ae 





clouds, and was shining bright and warm. | 
“Won't ithurt your feelings to have me go 
out, auntie?” | 
“Not at all,” answered Aunt Susie, laughing. 
“—— s play I’se yer 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
| Z. 
SIX WORD SQUARE. 


husband and went to = 
” > : : ss Marketable. A breast-plate. Without boundary, 
war!”? whispered Pussy Muggins, confidentially, | of royal birth. A Cooly. Visible. BOLTON. 
Aunt Susie's ear, j ‘ 


a 9 
“Very well,” 


| 
said she. | my 
| ANOTHER, 
Property. A botanieal term. 
ment. Tootfer. Flows in. 


So Pussy Muggins, armed with his papa’s eane | 
for a gun, and his own little cane tueked into his | 
belt for a sword, strode up and down the piazza | 


A coin. A punish- 
SEPTUAGINT, 


valiantly, every once in a while levelling his gun sats 

at the opposite houses, and shouting, savagely,— PUZZLE. 

|} “Bang! ya-bang!” Give a surname in whieh in spelling and pro- 
| “Ol” he exclaimed, coming in and seating ee ee ee ey vit ag 
| himself by Aunt Susie, , 


“we had such a drefile | 4. 
j war! TI shooted a whole Ortle ’Sylum!”’ 
| “O, that was dreadful! T hope nobody was My first is a bird. 
hurt.” Visa bird. 
“Yes, all the little orfles was deaded, but 1 : ’ * 
“wasn't hurt a bit.” a eo ran wk onesie 
“On’y,”” he added, after a pause, “I got shot in J. 0. 6. 
| vis side and in vis, and in my shoulder and in 6. 
my leg; but it didn’t hurt me any. 
| Pussy Muggins waited a moment, and then | 
| suddenly clambering into Aunt Susie’s lap, and | 
| nestling his head against her shoulder, he said,— | 
| “Let’s not play so any more now. Let's play | 
| youw’s my auntie, and I'd asked you to tell me a 
story!” 
But the story that Aunt Susie told will have 
| to wait for some other time. MN. 2..c, 


CHARADE, 


My second isa bird. My whole 
LeoroLp, 





WILLY Wisp. 
ee 7. 


F ‘ CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
For the Companion. 


a first is in large, but not in broad; 
WILLIP’S DAY. 


ly second is in earth, but not in sods 
o ie . ; My third is in and, but not in et: 
Fore sunwise!—Wake, mamma! My fourth is in lone, but not in let; 
I's hungwy !—Where’s gwa’ma?— My fifth is in mind, but not in brain; 
Vese panties ain't wight, My sixth is in temple, but not in fane ; 


My seventh is in rain, but not in snow; 
My eighth is in went, but not in go. 
My whole is the “down-East™ town of my birth, 
made famous by one of the great poets of ¢ arth, 
I. A. FAULKNER, 


Won't go on,—too tight! 


Downside up?—I ‘elare! 
Ain't washed,—don’t care. 
O, don’t! Out! you hurt! 8. 


In my eyes ain’t no dirt. WORD STAR. 


No, don’t comb my hair, 

"Cause you'll pull!—See vere! 

Out winder ’ts come summer! 
Vere’s a bluebird !—Look, mamma. 


(The answers to be written in the form of astar, The 
only vowel used forms the centre of the star.) 

Speak and act my horizontal and you will be re- 
warded with any perpendicular. Do otherwise, and 
it will not be hard to find persons my Jirst diagonal 
enough to deny you my second diagonal when really 
in need of it. 8. E. H. 


9. 
NUMERICAL PUZZLE, 


6, 6, 500, Something bright. 
54,1, 500, Something dark. 
104, 1, 100, Pertains to a city. 
104, 1, 50, Pertains to society, 
1001,500, Between. 

»A plant. 


Come to bekfuss, all folks; 

See ve fwitters!—how vey smokes! 
Please,—fwitters on my plate 

Like sirwup—firstwate ! 

“Now I'm done,—goin’ to play, 
Out wadin’, all day; 

Little ponds all wound, 

Where it wained on ’e gwound. SARAH. 
10. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


Woll my pants up, guess I better, 
Else I’m fwaid vey'll get wetter; 
Got my new pants muddy, some,— 
Dinner time !—Goin’ home. 


(Alike whether read horizontally or perpendienlarly.) 

1. A consonant. 2. A place where pleading is 
. P . ‘ done. 3. A Jewish patriarch. 4. A slender stick. 
Dinner’s done. Guess I'll go 5. A consonant. 
Make a garden wiv a hoe. 
Digyed up papa’s seeds ?— il. 


No, deed! Vat's weeds! DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


NEMO, 


A search in the room of a painter, 
No doubt would discover my first; 
My second at times appears harmless, 

Again it in fury may burst; 
My third is the giant who fought 
Hercules, crossing the Rhone; 
My fourth is an animal men 
Have found it convenient to own; 
My fifth it is hard to endure, 
And sorrowful too to behold; 
My sixth is the muse who presides 
Alone over music we're told; 
My seventh is an instrument used 
By masons to make their work even; 
My eighth is a poem, quite short, 
To pastoral sceneries given ; 
My ninth is an emperor fame a 
For cruelty and Jove of music; 
My tenth is the bend in the arm, 
In crowds some vigorously use it. 


sed-time ?—O, no! 

Ain’t sleepy !—Sha’n’t go! 

Be washed once more! 

Was washed !—twice ’fore! 

Wish’t I was big man! 

Mean to gwow, fass I can. 

Clean ni’gown !—all white! 

“Now er lay me,” —Good-night! 

Joy ALLISON. 
++ —-—____——_ 
SQUEAKY SHOES. 

Grandma had been real sick, and was fast 
asleep when Louise came into the room. Auntie 
put up a warning finger, and said “Sh-sh-sh!” 
very softly, and the little girl understood, but 
the shoes only squeaked the louder. She puck- 
ered up her toes, and hunched herself all over, 
| waiting a long while between steps, but it was 
|no use. Sque-e-eak! sque-e-eak, they went in 
| spite of every thing. 

It made the little girl feel very bad to make | , 2. if peal er ada fh pte teed. = 


such a noise when grandma was sick; but she | where there is such a high fender. One has to risk 
He may come away 





The primals will a poet name, 
The finals give its author claim. 
Hu. D. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
i. scnes Kate, Pate, Fate, Hate, Mate, Rate, Late, 


2 safe by dashing it in dexterously. 
squeaked her way into the room, would have to ‘ie = Letters and insects are articulated. 
What do you suppose she| 4. C LOUD 

° | LORNE 





And though auntie laughed at the comical fig- | UNITE 


Muaff- in- -ring. 
do the least thing to annoy anybody. | 6. Engle-stone. 
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Tur ComMPANION is sent to subscribers untilan explic 
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quired by law. 












| object they could reach. Snake charmers and Ind- 
| ian jugglers thus handle the cobras with impunity. 
Suspended by the tail, they are powerless to raise 
themselves and wound the 
but care must be taken lest the creatures strike at 
the limbs. The specimens just arrived are Naja 
tripudians, the common cobra of India. One other 
of the same species, but a sickly snake, is already in 
the gardens; eaatiee rdied lately. In their narrow 
prison- house the new family presented a miserable 
appearance. Ample space to bathe and to move 





and it is to be hoped that when the lions’ new and | 
commodious quarters are ready to receive them, a 
more suitable home will be built for the Ophidians. 
Several of these new cobras were found to be al- | 
ready dead, 


| ene eauuaeet 
A LONG WALK, 
“Perseverance conquers every thing 
Latin proverb. 
£| fashioned example; 
it 


cific Railroad, and got to California with a month or 
two to of his one hundred 


spare 





PAYMENT for the Companion, nape ae days. The thriftiest men are not those who work 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, | the hardest, but who work the most wisely. A San 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the Francisco paper says: 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- ? 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, tudolph Bourman, a young Swiss, arrived in this 

lhe date against your name onthe margin of your paper ; city last Thursday night, one hundred and _thirty- 


shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


| five days from New Jersey, having walked the entire 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | distance. Bourman left New Jersey on the 12th of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | last January, without a cent in his pocket, deter- 


your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES, 

must be notified by 

his paper stopped 


letter when a 
All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office 

paper ent. Your name 
books unless this is done, 
The courts have decided that 





pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, an 
their papers are ordered to be disconti ued. 

Letters £2 publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
M 


SON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Remember that the Publisher 
subseriber wishe 


to which your 
cannot be found on our 


all subse sribe rs to newspa- 


mined to reach San Francisco without cost to him- 
s|self. He walked from the starting-point to Phila- 
3 | delphia, thence to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
| and thence along the line of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railroads until he arrived here. 


| He obtained food by asking for it from the men in | 


d treated, and was furnished with something to eat 


jand aplace to sleep. He says that the Chinese la- 
| borers on the line of the Central Pacific were more 
hospitable than the whites on the Union Pacific. 





CHANGES IN 


Islands once 


ST, HELENA, 
covered with beautiful forests be 


come naked and barren when the forests are cu 
down. The groves in the islands in Boston harbo 


were cut down by the British troops for fire-wood it 
the first winter of the Revolution, and very few tree 
have grown on the 

The forests in St. 
The Portuguese 


islands since, 

Helena were destroyed by goats 
introduced goats more 
centuries ago, to keep up a supply of 
But they have great mischief, 
trees by rubbing off the bark with their horns, an 
browsing on the 


done 


young seedlings. 
died, no new ones grew up to fill their places, anc 
the magnificent forests that once gave 
island A 
A slave-ship from Africa touche: 
water and provisions. 
filled with white 


have all disappeared. 
happened in 1840, 


new 


the island 
unluckily, 


for 


Their destructive power is prodigious. 
ravages, they devoured the public library. 

ful examination of the books, a little while 
vealed the damage. 
but the 
the books were 


contents were destroyed, 


utterly worthless, 


e _ 
GREAT SWIMMING FEAT. 

Capt. Webb, a master of an English merchant- | 

man, is a sturdy, well-proportioned Englishman, 


twenty-seven years of age, stands five feet eight 


inches, and weighs fourteen stone. He is an aceom- 
plished swimmer, and once jumped from a Cunard 
Steamer, in the Atlantic Ocean, during a gale, to 
a sailor who had fallen overboard. On the 
third of July he 
to 
steamer having on board 


rescue 


Gravesend, a distance of twenty miles. A 
a party of friends accom- 


panied him, 


Capt. Webb p tun ged into the mid-channel of the 


Thames at 2.25 o'clock on the first of a low ebb. 
Feeling contident that » could sustain himself 
against the coldness of » water, he took his work 





fe ntly. Striking well out with his hands, angl rest- 
ng on his chest, he drove himself steadily along 
with smart strokes by the feet. 

When in littl: more than an hour and a half 
nearly one-half the distance had been accom- 
plished, and Capt. Webb was still vigorous as ever, 
the chances became decidedly in his favor. 

He declared himself to be still quite fresh, and to 
all appearance showed no signs of falling off. A 
thunder-storm of heavy rain passed over without 
interfering with the steady progress of the swim- 
mer, who, lying chiefly en his chest, took an ocea- 
sional change to the side for a brief period. 

At 7.18, off Gravesend Town pier, Capt. Webb was 
taken on board his attendant boat amid general 
plaudits. The twenty miles was done in four hours 
fifty-three minutes, on a tide running 
miles an hour. 
somewhat chilled by his long immersion, but ac- 
cording to his own outspoken and manly words, was 
“all right.” The feat is undoubtedly one of the 
most extraordinary of the kind ever accomplished. 
It is said that a swim across the Channel will be 
next attempted. 





a 
HANDLING COBRAS. 


In no one act is obedience to David Crockett’s 


maxim, “First be sure you are right, then go ahead,’ a ~ 
more important than in handling poisonous snakes.| AN OLD LADY in New York particularly desired 


To know just how to doa thing is the secret of do- 
ing it well, but in handling cobras, it is the pre- 
ventive of death, At the Zoological Gardens, Lon- 
don, a box of cobras was recently received from In- 
dia. A correspondent thus describes the keeper's 
method of handling them: 

With his long-handled wire hook, he, from a re- 
spectful distance, managed to draw out a snake tail 
first, and, catching it by the tip, let it gently down 
head foremost into its new cage, the lid of which, 
a glass slide, was open just w ide enough to receive 
it. One after another, eight cobras were thus re- 


moved and safely housed, some dilating their “hood” | 
nnd angrily hissing as they tried to strike whatever | 


han three 
animal food. 
killing the young 


As the old trees 


beauty to the 
misfortune 


She was, 
ants, which emigrated 
to the shore, and have since multiplied indefinitely. 
Among other 
A care- 
ago, re- 
The covers remained untouched, 
A large part of 


undertook to swim from Blackwell 


about four | 
Capt. Webb was pale, and seemed | 


On one occasion, while crossing the Alkali Desert, 
he was stopped by six Indians, who séarched him for 
| valuables, but finding that he did not have any thing 
| on his person, left him to perform his journey alone. 
Jourman, who is a compositor, came here in search 
t | of employment. 
r oe 
d SEVEN SILK DRESSES. 
3, Weare afraid that the colored maid referred to in 
the amusing incident related below did not agree 
with Dr. Watts’ assertion, “The mind’s the meas- 
ure of the man,” 


she made an exception as to colored women. 


s, 

“Maria,”’ said a lady to her colored maid, “that is 

the third silk dress you have worn since you came to 

my house; pray how many do you own?” 

l “Only seven, miss; but I’se savin’ my wages to 
buy another. 

“Seven! Of what use are seven silk dresses to 
you? Why, I don’t own as many as that.’” 
l * Specs not, miss,” said the smiling darkey; “you 

doesn’t need ‘em so much as I does. You quality 
white folks everybody knows is quality; but we bet- 
termost kind of colored pussons has to dress smart 
to distinguish ourselves from common niggers.” 


1 





a 
A GUTTER BATH, 


We have heard of those who have come out of 


“the little end of the horn,” a slang proverb that 
significantly expresses the great difference that often 


exists between expectation and result. 


But we never 
heard of one coming out of the little end of a gut- 
| ter-tunnel until we read the following: 
A little boy, while playing in the streets of Indian- 
apolis, the other day, fell intoadeep gutter filled | 
with swift-flowing water, and before he could be} 
rescued, had passed under a platform which extends 
over the gutter for four or five hundred feet. The 
little fellow floated along for nearly ten minutes be- 
fore he emerged at the lower end of the wooden 
tunnel, where he was rescued and with much diffi- 
culty resuscitated. 
cetellprectiati 
AN ' ANSWER, 

All of us, big as well as small, are inclined to 
make excuses for our conduct when we do wrong. 
Few of us are so frank as the little boy in this inci- 
dent, or so honestly give the real reason why we are 
not better than we are: 





HONE 


“Herbert,” said a perplexed mother, “why is it 
that you're not a better boy?” “Well,” said the 
little fellow, soberly, looking up into her face with 
his honest blue eyes, “I suppose the real reason is 
that I don’t want to be!”’ 

- = 
| GRADUATE, 

It is to be hoped that none of our girl readers en- 
tertain the idea of graduating from school which a 
boarding-school miss thus expressed ; 

“O, Charlie, 
mencement, 

“Graduate? What will you graduate in?” 

“Why, in alte tulle! 


“ 


I expect to graduate at next Com- 


~ 7 
| SLOW PROMOTION, 


It is by patient waiting and much service that pro- 
motion is gained in the navy. 


Of the twenty-five commodores now in the United | 
| States navy, not one of them has served less than | 
| thirty years, while the longest term of service ex- 
| tends over forty-two years. 





that a certain cushion upon which she sat at church 
should be buried with her, and as there was a diffi- 
culty about getting it into her coffin, it was luckily 
proposed to cut it, when several thousand dollars in | 
greenbacks came to light. 

The passion of avarice could not well go farther 
than that. The old lady seemed determined to fal- 
sify the words of the Holy Book, “We brought noth- 


THE YOUTH'S CON MPANION. 


freely would be their almost only chance of health, | 


says the | 
The following is doubtless an old- | 
but we cannot help thinking | 
| that the man could have earned a ticket by the Pa- | 


and thirty-five 


| the section-houses along the line of the road, and at 
almost every place he stopped at he was kindly | 


If she did on general principles, | 


| A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t beware of substitutes. 


‘hand that holds them; | 


| 
turnett’s Cocoaine is the best 
Dressing in the world. 


and cheapest Hair | 





| 
| 
| 14. rey T Te NYT 
| SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
Among the matters now stirring the minds of the people 
is the new method of Curing Rupture. The Elastic Truss 
retains the rupture absolutely, in spite of the must violent 
exercise; is worn with ease and comfort night and day, 
and not taken off at all till a cure is reached. Sent by 
mail everywhere by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 broad- 
way, . City, Who send circulars free on application. 


sranch oflice, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, 
Boston. 





si PERUVIAN SYRUP builds up an iron con- 
stitution. Just the medicine for debility and chronic 
diseases. 


3l—It 
ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 
samples of all styles. 50 stylish Visiting Cards 
for 20cts. Best inducements yet given to: vee nts. 


| G. B. U_uman & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 31—26t 
} 20 MIXED CARDS with Name, 10 cts.; or 20 
— Blank Scroll Cards, 5 s 


designs, 10 cts.; or 40 B 
20 . postpaid, by J. B. HUS 
nN. 31 





Cards with name, 


Nassau, Renns. Co., 
‘ > Type put vo xpre ssly for Amateur Print- 
1 YI E. ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. ji-ly 
ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols, 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 














ples. We have 80 styles, including Glass, ask, Mar- 
ble, ewer embiematical, ete. Agents w: ted. 
30— . H. FU LLER & co., Brockton, Mass. 


aenrs WANTED to sell 
HE IMPROVED HOME 


| 10 DOLLARS PER DAY Saeis-NovEs? a2 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 

City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chisago, ‘L.; ; or St. Louis, Mo. 

| 

$500 Adi umson’s Botanic Balsam will not or 
ee » bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. 


GOLD : “KiysMan, “Augusta, Me. 
pA everywhere. 
PoOND’s EXTRACT, the ¢ 
st , is not a new medicine. 
thirty years it has been used by thousands of pec 
ple among ail classes; and for purity, cleanliness 
ease of application and prompt curative virtues, 
cannot be excelled. 32—It 


For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 








bs ] HEADQU ARTERS FOR 
C HROMOs. FOREIGN AND MERI- 
CAN CHROMOS, Dealers, Agents, Trunk oi Box- 
Makers, Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores, will find 
a complete supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are 











unequalled. Our 9xll Mounted netics outsell any 
thing in the market. Twelve aan s for $1 00; one hun- 
| dred for $600. Illustrated Catalogue free. J. HAM 
& CO., 419 Washington Si. aston Mass. P.O. Box 2154. 
sé cent StomP for av: yLoGt “ awn GAME 
mpnree * arED GREAT 
us » 4 of the 
ILL ed Rules © of 
and Revise t sets, 92? 
Eles® an 4 LE E 
pod sett, 5.00 ly st nesters 
uced- _ wan * wor 
prices ROAM 1000. ABE ME CO moss 


= SNUG eeine Soap 
White Glycerine Soap 


as ‘ ry <a 
ROBINSON’ s 
ww ‘ White Glycerine Sos 
INDEXICAL, Waite Giscerine Soap 
is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. 
I O YOU have a pain in your back in the morning, 
and is it with difficulty that you can move in your 











Sold by hg 
oly _ | 


at Vegetable Pain De- | 
For more than | 


AUG. 1 


> Jove 
=, 1875, 


| BOOKS OF EASY MUSIC!! 


Collections of Easy Brilliant Popular airs, that every 


| one can play, and no one can help liking. 
| 


|Musical Garland. 
Musical! Flowers. 
Flute Bouquet. | sis. ais tor rin, 
Violin Amusements. °” “V3i 


Violin, 
Party Dances. 75 cts. Violin and Piano, 
Winner’s Band of Four. 


$100. Quartets for Ist and 2d Violin, Cornet or Clarionet 
and Bass. 


Strauss Dance Music. 


$100. Violin and Piano. 
Violin and Flute Duets. 
Clarke’s ($) Instructors, 


For Piano, for Reed Organ, for Violin. Each $1 00, 


Winner’s New Schools. 

Each 75 cts. For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Vio- 

lin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, French Aceordeon, 

Accordeon, Fife, Flute, Flageolet, Clarionet. 
Sold by all music dealers. 

price. 


OLIVER “— & CO., Onps. 


oston. 


5 = 
$2 50. 3 olin and 
ano Duets, 


$2 50. 
Pi 





“Inte and 
Duets, 





$100. Ry 
Winner, 


German 


Sent, post-free, for retail 


. DITSON & 
11 Broadway, N, rae 


00K ee WANTED 


PA iis" GLEANINGS 


FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 30 yan 
all literature, art, science, history, theology, 

and heaven, have been raked aaa pone i 

in this re- 

3 p ‘owing with 

uaint, beautiful, brilliant thoughts and truths, 

pnt ae ite sentiment, ingenious devices, and the most won- 

curious fancies ever known. The pecplemy 

a BIG nd 





























it's splendid ;" Agents say “it' 
those now at work report “60,"—** 70," — we M0" odes 
a week! It really outsells a// other books ¢ one for 
“only to sce it is to buy it.” e want 10, O00 se trusty 
Agents now—men or w og: —and we will mail Outfit Free 
to those who will canvass. Large ap with full par 
Laces terms, etc., sent free to ot a 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & co. nHaervonp, Cons. 


COLGATE & C0’S 


Violet! The tender and pn odor 














of freshly - gathered violets is 
i by this delicious toilet 
Toilet =, tenacity with which 
the r in aroma clings to 
wov en fabri ics, to the hair and 
Water to the skin, is very remarkable. 
a Sold in half-pint bottles by all Druggist 
4 FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one pack of my Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. Addre 
Pr. B. W. ASUBU *RNE & CO., Printers, 
31—26t Middleboro’, Mass. 








bed? Ifsoyour kidneys are diseased. Don’t use plasters; 
they will do you no good; take Hunt’s RemeDY and be 
cured. This medicine cures dronsy snd UE OTA of the 








Kidneys. Bladder and Urinary Organs. WI AM E, | 
CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence : ‘EL. | 
TELEGRAPHY.— The “Snapper.” A_ pocket | 


mechanical telegr: re sounder, for | 
learning and practising the Morse alp habet; 25,000 sold in | 





1874. Price, postpaid, 30, 50 anc cents, ine ‘lauding alpha- | 
bet and ge ae ae Smith’s Manual of Telegraphy, | 
35 cts. R. W PE, Western Union Building, N. Y. 


P. O. Box, 5,27 73. 


____ B—eo 


EAU TIFU L invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.éc. An article that every- 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print | 
any name, business or address. Very profit- | 
able, amusing and instructive for the young. | 

o.! $1 with 8 alphabets type. NO.2 $2 
B.with a alpha- 


cowtt 





with 5 alphabets. NOD 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- 
livered anywhere by mail free. Agents wanted 


COLDING & Co.,!4 Kilby 8t, Boston. 


PRINTSGFITS.: 





Do Your 
Own 
family Printer for Cards ¢ Clothing $1008. Dia 


From $\ up ¥ | 
nest 


ond 
for Cards & Circulars$5tolS. Pearl 7 cha on | 
$2510185 COLDINC&Co.lis bySt. Boston 


Amateur workers in 


FANCY WOOD 


Can be — with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use, in 4g, 3-16, 44, 34-inch and 
upwards; Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, Satin- 
wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and White 
Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, ete. 


Read & Co., 

186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 

= Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
Inclosé stamp for Catalogue and Price e-list. 


THE ARCADE egg bag PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, ery a ete. 


Send 3-cent stamp for circular and specimens of its 
work to ARCADE Press Co., } 
16—eow 224 Washington Street, Boston. | 


yisn work 





tention. 


SE S618 TTY | 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.1y ait Stowe & co. 
ALESSI 


ar rlestown, Mass. 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 47,000 Made. 


GRAND 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 





ing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out.” 


“Why, Mary, I thought you could read?” 
“We i, ma’am, I does know my letters fustrate, so 
long’s they keep all in a row; but just as soon as they | 


gits. mixed up into words, I'm beat.’ 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourtcerith Street 








New York. 





0 








BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 











re You Going to Paint? 
TO ALL who may be in pursnit of a good article, we 
unhesitatingly say, use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT 
Sample Card of Colors, aah Rule for ascertaining tha 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 


L. HATFIELD & SON, 
oo RN DEPOT OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint Coy 
3t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 46 
_ Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 9—ly 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
verience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SE treatment o Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis, 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their —-. to- 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, } ALL 

for ig Red ‘the standard receipts in this TO AL 

AL 


book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person with a family. 
~ ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs. 5 
for 2 ots. post paid. 
Actnte w NTED 
Large pnd on Send 
<— stamp for samples and cata- 
logue. A. H. Fuller, 
Brockton, Mass. _ 

OURN on 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts.; or 40 
in an elegant Card Case for 35 cts. Samples of Glass, 
Marble, Damask, Repp, ete., for stamp. Large commis- 
sions to Agents. 
30—4t E. B. SOUTHWORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


Your Name Elegantly. Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carns, for 25 Cents. Each : ardcontaine 

ene which is not visible until held towards the light 
Nothinglike themever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
ments to Agents. Noveity Printine Co., As shl land, Mass 




















Laptks, the next time you buy 4 spool 
of silk be sure and get the Eureka. It 
is the best in the market. Warranted to 
give satisfaction. 


WANTED Agents for the ” best-selling “Prize Pa nies 
ages in the world. It contains 15 sheets 
paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder. Pencil, x. 
tent Yard Measure and a pieee of Jewelry. Single pate 

age, with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Cireulat 


Tee. 
23-13 





BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New Yorks 





